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ABSTRACT 

This monoarpah examines the first 10 years and 
probable future of the career education movement in the OnLted 
States. The first part outlines changes that have occurred in the 
1970s in the following areas: definition of career education , 
defining skills to be delivered by career education efforts , career 
education/vocational education relationships, community involvement 
in implementing career education, role of classroom teachers in 
career education, reduction of bias and stereotyping, the kinds and 
magnitudes of change calle^ for by career education, federal support 
for career education, career education/organized labor relationships, 
involvemert of postsecondary education in career education, and 
assessing the effectiveness of career education. In the second part 
the following five issues affecting the future of career education 
are discussed: (1> the extent to which national priorities will be 
devoted to the supply versus the demand side of the supply/demand 
equation, (2) career education's role as a vehicle for increasing 
school/communitv partnership efforts, (3) career education as a 
vehicle to effect basic changes in the formal education system, (U> 
overcoming current maior deficiencies of career education, and (5^ 
future availability of sound professional leadership for career 
education at the state and local levels. (MN> 
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Introduction 

So far as can be determined, the term "career education" was first coined in 
a publication of the Educational Policies Commission of the NEA and A ASA 
published in 1956 and entitled Manpower and Education. This can be illus- 
trated in excerpts from that publication including the following: 

**. . .Vocation has significance for all education and the individuals 
entire education inevitably influences his career. . . The man- 
power characteristics of the society into which pupils are moving 
and pupils* potential careers in that society are inescapable and 
valid concerns of general education in elementary and secondary 
schools. In the same spirit, liberal education at the college level at- 
tains vitality and validity as it relates to each student s future, in- 
cluding his career future. Liberal education need not be antivoca- 
tional. . . . Career education is not only concerned with what lies in- 
side the individual, but also with the individual's role in society. It is 
concerned both with talents and with the ways and means by which 
talents are put to use in a society that needs all the talents of all its 
citizens.** 

While that significant publication first coined the term "career education** 
and pointed to its need, the career education movement, per see, cannot be 
said to have begun prior to the time Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr. assumed the 
post of Commissioner of Education in the U.S. Office of Education in 197Q. 
Commissioner Marland, by making career education the top priority of his 
tenure, must be credited with giving birth to career education as a movement. 

It has now been slightly more than 10 full years since Commissioner 
Marland launched the career education movement. The first substantive U.S. 
Office of Education publication, published in 1971, was entitled Career 
Education: A Handbook For Implementation Shortly thereafter, an ex- 
panded version of thut publication appeared j* (Sc first book in career educa- 
tion and carried the title Career Education: What It Is And How To Do It. 
That book was published in 1972. As one of the major contributors to both of 
these early publications, I count both as representing my earliest conceptual 
contributions to the career education movement. 

Since coming to USOE in February 1974 as Director of its Office of Career 
Education, I have written, as official Government publications, a fairly large 
number of monographs, each of which was designed to make some contribu- 
tion to the evolving nature of career education. A complete listing of those 
monographs appears as an appendix in this publication. Licerally thousands of 
persons, both through official *'miniconferences** I have conducted with them 
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and through other professional interactions, have contrrhuted to changes in 
ways in which I have attempted to conceptualize career education during the 
decade of the 1970s. Thanks to such persons, my tf aure to date, in the Fed- 
eral Government, has been a very rich learning, experience indeed. 

It now seems appropriate to review, for the record, major ways in which my 
conceptual thoughts regarding career education changed during the decade 
of the 1970s. I want to do so here for two major reasons. First, it seems to me 
such a review might provide helpful perspective to persons who study one or 
more of the specific Government Printing Office monographs I have written 
during the 1970s. Second, such a review at this time will hopefully 5?rve as a 
benchmark against which Federal efforts in career education can be con- 
trasted when the decade of the 1980s is concluded. 

The kind of review found in this monograph is purposely desig^ned to reflect 
my own personal thinking. In making a decision to follow such an approach, I 
mean, in no way, to ignore the fact that many other persons have made 
significant contributions to conceptualizing career education. A publication 
summarizing and contrasting the contributions of all such persons is badly 
needed. It does not seem to me proper that I should attempt such a review in 
a Government publication. Thus, the contents of this monograph are limited 
simply to changes in my own conceptual thinking. If such a review is helpful, 
it will be primarily because these changes, in effect, reflect changes in the of- 
ficial position of the Federal Governments Office of Career Education. That 
is all I can do here. 

Each of what seem to me to represent the major dimensions of change in 
the evolving concept of career education will be discussed here under separate 
headings. I have omitted — as section headings — those areas where major 
change has not taken place in my thinking (e.g., the role of the counselor in 
career education, etc.). The final section of this monograph will be devoted to 
projecting still further changes in the career education movement which seem 
likely to occur during the decade of the 1980s. 

Changes In The Definition Of Career Education 

During the decade of the 1970s, I made four major attempts to define the 
term "career education'* along with a large number of more informal at- 
tempts. The conceptual evolution through which my thinking has gone can 
be seen by contrasting these four major definitions. The four definitions are 
as follows: 

In 1972, as part of my contribution to the book Career Education: What It 
Is And How To Do It, I defined career education as: 

"the total effort of public education and the community aimed at 
helping all individuals to become familiar with the values of a work- 
oriented society, to integrate these values into their personal value 
systems, and to implement these values into their lives in such a way 
that work becomes p)ossible, meaningful, and satisfying to each in< 
dividual/* 
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In the USOE publication entitled An Introduction To Career Education: A 
Policy Paper Of The U.S. Office of Education published in 1975, 1 defined 
career definition as: 

"the totality of experiences through which one learns about and 
prepares to engage in work as part of her or his way of living." 

When I wrote the USOE monograph entitled A Primer For Career Educa- 
tion published in 1977, I defined career education as: 

"an effort aimed at refocusing American education and the actions 
of the broader community in ways that will help individuals acquire 
and utilize the knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary for each to 
make work a meaningful, productive, and satisfying part of his or 
her way of living." 

Finally, in 1978, with publication of the USOE monograph entitled Refin- 
ing The Concept of Collaboration In Career Education, I abandoned any at- 
tempt to make a simple, one sentence definition of "career education" and, 
instead, presented a definition that required three printed pages to repro- 
duce. That definition (1) identified 10 specific career education skills: (2) 
provided 14 examples of specific kinds of career education activities; (3) 
named 4 broad segments of the community whose resources are needed in the 
career education effort: (4) suggested examples of 14 kinds of community 
organizations who, along with others, may be involved in tapping the broader 
community for career education resources: (5) named 12 examples of com- 
munity segments (including the education system) who might properly be in- 
volved in the delivery of career education: and (6) suggested that the total ef- 
fort be coordinated through some form of **career education action council." 

The similarities in these four definitions are much more apparent than 
their differences. The major similarities include the following concepts: 

1. Career education is rooted, at its bedrock, in the four letter word 
"work" and in education/ work relationships. 

2. Career education is an effort intended to be applicable to all perM^ns 
at all age levels— including all kinds of educational settings. 

3. Career education is an effort that demands the joint participation of 
the education system and the broader community — i.e., it is not 
something the education system can accomplish by itself. 

4. The word "work" includes unpaid as well as paid activities. 

The 1972 definition obviously differs from those formulated later in terms 
of the central importance it assigns to the "values of a work oriented society." 
Those who study the 1972 book will observi* ^at the term "work ethic" fre- 
quently appears in ways that make tha .e^ almost synonymous in meaning 
to the phrase "values of a work orien* i ^ ^ lety." In retrospect, there is no 
doubt but that my earliest attempt^ :o i ine the term "career education" 
were rooted in a deep philosophical c i ' .nent to the "work ethic"-- i.e., I 
sincerely believed that each person has a societal obligation to work. This in- 
cludes an obligation to society in general, to one's country, and to one's God. I 
must admit that my personal value system still includes this basic belief. 
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By 1973, I realizetl that, no matter how strongly I held such a belief for 
myself, I could not use it as a conceptual basis for the career education move- 
ment. Too many persons held different beliefs. This basic change in direc- 
tion, on my part, was first expressed in an article appearing in the January, 
1973 issue of the American Vocational Journal entitled "The Future of Work ' 
— and later reprinted as Article 29 in my 1975 book entitled Career Educa- 
tion: Contributions To An Evolving Concept. It was in that article where I 
first attempted to offer a definition of "work** to mean: 

"One*s efforts aimed at the production of goods or services that will 
be beneficial to one s fellow human beings or to oneself.** 

The basic switch in my thinking that occurred was from a view that held 
"work** to be something one owed to society to a view that held "work** to be 
something one owed to oneself— i.e., from viewing "work** in a moralistic 
sense to viewing "work** in a moral sense. That article, while admittedly only 
an embryonic attempt, is one that I would consider worthy of some study even 
now. 

By 1975, when the document An Introduction to Career Education: A 
Policy Paper of the U.S. Office of Education was published, I had further 
refined my thinking with respect to the meaning of the word **work.** That 
definition reads as follows: 

"Work is conscious effort, other than that whose primary purpose is 
either coping or relaxation, aii ted at producing benefits for oneself 
and/or for oneself and others.** 

My earlier emphasis on the importance of productivity was retained in that 
definition. However, the meaning of the word "work** was translated from a 
societal obligation to a basic human need of all human beings — the human 
need to do; to achieve; to be someone because one did something; the need to 
know that one is needed by others, in part, for what one does. 

This conceptual change provided several advantages including: (1) it allows 
for the obvious changes in personal value systems— including work values — 
that are taking place among both youth and adults in our society; (2) it allows 
work values to be thought of in terms of why one kind of work is chosen over 
another — rather than in terms of why some people choose to work and others 
do not; (3) it affords a rationale for including unpaid work in the career 
education concept along with a simultaneous rationale for explaining why 
some people are in occupations where the basic human need for work cannot 
be well met; (4) it provides a rationale with respect to the need for career 
education that is independent of current economic conditions and/or unem- 
ployment statistics that exist at a particular point in time; and (5) it provides a 
basis of support for career education that is broad enough to satisfy 
educators, the business/labor/industry community, parents, and the general 
public. 

This obviously humanistic view of the meaning of the word "work** has con- 
tinued to form the bedrock basis of meaning for the term "career education*'* 
in my thinking, since that time. I have resisted — and continue to resist - those 



who want to substitute the word "life** for the word "work" as the conceptual 
bedrock for career education. In my opinion, the word "Life** is too all en- 
compassing. Were that word to be adopted as the bedrock conceptual basis 
for career education, we would run the risks of: (1) losing much of the support 
we currently enjoy from the business/labor/industry community; (2) losing 
the central importance of bringing a more proper and appropriate emphasis 
to tlie goal of "education as preparation for work** among the basic goals of 
American Education; (3) losing the importance of emphasizing the human 
need to work in terms oi productivity goals; and (4) promising more than can 
reasonably be expected to be delivered in terms of basic change in American 
Education. Career education — important as it is is not all of Education. 
"Work*' ~ important as it is- is not all of Life. The goal of "education as 
preparation for work** — important as it is — is not the only basic goal of 
American Education. If we broaden our perspective and our aspirations too 
far, we run the risk of failing to remember- and to deliver on-^the basic 
reasons why we came into existence in the first place. That is a risk I am 
neither interested in nor willing to take. 

Changes In Defining Skills To Be Delivered By Career Education Efforts 

The decade of the 1970s - career educations first decade of existence — saw 
four major emphases placed on defining and describing benefits persons are 
expected to receive after having been exposed to career education. (Note 
that, while not apparent at the beginning of the decade, this topic is clearly 
seen, in 1980, as only part of the broader problem of evaluating the effective- 
ness of a total career education effort. That topic will be discussed in a later 
section of this chapter.) 

Beginning attempts went in two basic directions. One large concentration 
of effort was placed on what could, in retrospect, perhaps best be described as 
attempting to acquaint persons with the career development process using a 
strong emphasis on the traditional values of ^ work oriented society. Examples 
of such concepts found in the 1972 publication Career Education: What It Is 
And How To Do It include: 

1 . At least some people must work if society is to survive 

2. All work needed by society is honorable 

3. Work that is enjoyed by some people is disliked by others 

4. A career is built from a succession of jobs 

These concepts — and many more — were seen as ones to be given persons in a 
developmental fashion starting with career awareness and going through 
career exploration, career planning, and career preparation all the way to 
career entry and progression. The emphasis was clearly on teaching persons 
something about the nature of the world of work coupled with an emphasis 
both on emphasizing the traditional values of a work oriented society and on 
teaching basic elements in the career development process. The overall goal 
clearly was one of helping persons develop more positive views of work in our 
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society and ready themselves for becoming active participants in the occupa- 
tional society. 

A second major emphasis, occurring simultaneously, was the USOE effort 
to develop and disseminate basic information concerning occupations— with 
special emphasis on education/work relationships organized around 15 oc- 
cupational clusters developed by USOE. These 15 occupational clusters in- 
tended to represent almost the entire occupational society — were also in- 
tended to emphasize all kinds and levels of education needed for participation 
in the various occupations appearing in each of the 15 "clusters." That is, 
each "cluster" was intended to include occupations ranging, in terms of edu- 
cational preparation required, from those requiring less than a high school 
diploma to those requiring graduate/ professional preparation. The goal was 
clearly to help persons become acquainted with the nature of the occupa- 
tional society in terms of educational preparation patterns required to enter 
it. It was an attempt to help teachers and students alike better understand 
and appreciate the career implications of subject matter. 

Without seeking to abandon either of these earlier efforts, the USOE 
publication entitled An Introduction To Career Education: A Policy Paper 
Of The U>S. Office of Education sought to expand the concept through iden- 
tifying nine specific "learner outcomes" for career education intended to be 
given to any person at the point where that person leaves the formal Educa- 
tion System — whether that be at the secondary or postsecondary level. That 
document contended that career education seeks to produce individuals who, 
when they leave school (at any age or any level) are: 

1. Competent in the basic academic skills required for adaptability in 
our rapidly changing society 

2. Equipped with good work habits 

3. Capable of choosing and who have chosen a personally meaningful set 
of work valuer that foster in them a desire to work 

4. Equipped with career decisionmaking skills, job-hunting skills, and 
job-getting skills 

5. Equipped with vocational/personal skills at a level that will allow 
them to gain entry into and attain a degree of success in the occupa- 
tional society 

6. Equipped with career decisions based on the widest p>ossible set of 
data concerning themselves and their educational/vocational oppor- 
tunities 

7. Aware of means available to them for continuing and recurrent 
education once they have left the formal system of schooling 

8. Successful in being placed in a paid occupation, in further education, 
or in a vocation consistent with their current career education 

9. Successful in incorp)orating work values into their total personal value 
structure in such a way that they are able to choose what, for them, is 
a desirable lifestyle 
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This basic list of ' learner outcomes" was revised, in slightly different form 
and appears in two 1977 USOE publications including A Primer For Career 
Education and Perspectives On The Problem of Evaluation In Career 
Education, 

A major conceptual change occurred near the end of the decade of the 
1 970s. At that time, due in part to continuing demands that the terms "career 
education" and 'Vocational education" be clearly differentiated in meaning, 
it was decided to define "career education skills" in terms of a set of general 
employability/ adaptability /promotability skills needed by all persons in order 
to cope with the increased rapidity of change in the occupational society. By 
making this conceptual change, "career education skills" could be clearly dif- 
ferentiated from the kinds of specific vocational skills that represent the 
primary mission of vocational education. The desire to clearly differentiate 
"career education" from "vocational education" in meaning, however, was 
only a secondary and not a primary reason for this change in conceptual 
strategy. 

The primary reasons for this conceptual change were: (1) to identify those 
general employability adaptability/promotability skills that can best be 
taught in a developmental, longitudinal fashion - and so justify the career 
eaucation movement as one that involves the entire system of Education; and 
(2) to respond clearly to the obviously increasing need for such skills in our 
current society. As of 1980. the "ten basic career education skills" to be im- 
parted to persons through a comprehensive, developmental career education 
effort include: 

1. The basic academic skills of mathematics and of oral/written 
communication 

2. Skills in using and practicing good work habits 

3. Skills in developing and employing a personally meaningful set of 
work values that motivate the individual to want to work 

4. Skills in gaining a basic understanding of and an appreciation for 
the American system of private enterprise— including organized 
labor as part of that system 

5. Skills in self-understanding and understanding of available educa- 
tional/occupational opportunities 

6. Career decisionmaking skills 

7. Job seeking/finding/getting/holding skills 

8. Skills in making productive use of leisure time through unpaid 
work — including volunteerism and work performed within the 
home/family structure 

9. Skills in overcoming bias and stereotyping as they act to deter full 
freedom of career choice for all persons 

10. Skills in humanizing the workplace for oneself 

To understand the underlying dynamics behind this conceptual change, it 
is necessary to examine these 10 "career education skills" in two groupings. 
"Group A" includes the first 4 and "Group B" includes the last six. The four 
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career education skills included in "Group A" represent those lesigned to be 
most appealing to members of the business/labor/industry/professional/ 
Government community. Employers have, for years, been pleading with the 
Education system to provide them with persons who: (a) have the basic skills 
of oral/ written communication and mathematics; (b) have good work habits 
leading to productivity in the workplaie; (c) have a true desire to work; and 
(d) have a basic understanding and appreciation of the economic system of 
the United States — including an understanding that ''profit" is a good and 
necessary word in that system. Employers have no serious objections to the six 
skills in **Group B" and, as a matter of fact, are generally supportive of them. 
Howl er, it seems clear that their primary concerns lie in making sure that 
persons who apply to them for employment are equipped with the skills in 
"Group A." 

Educators, parents, and many members of the broader community, on the 
other hand, tend to place their primary emphasis on the six career education 
skills included in "Group B.** This simply reflects the importance such persons 
place on (a) a humanistic view of the role of work in a person s total lifestyle, 
and (b) an absolute cowimitment to protecting freedom of career choice for 
the individual in ways that allow the individual to exercise maximum control 
over her/his own destiny. Such persons have no objections to the skills in 
"Group A** provided the skills in "Group B" are considered to be an equally 
important part of the total effort. 

Furthermore, when these 10 "career education skills" are pictured in this 
manner, it can be easily demonstrated to persons from the private sector that 
they need to join forces with educators to deliver these skills — and vice versa. 
Thus, we have a firm conceptual basis for making career education a total 
community effort and one that can — and will — be supported by a wide vari- 
ety of community segments as well as by the formal Education system. 

The need for equipping ALL persons with these 10 career education skills is 
becoming increasingly obvious. The one certainty facing us in these times is 
the certainty of occupational and societal change. Areas such as enei^, 
health, communications, technology, international relations, and changing 
population statistics all point toward this certainty of change. No person 
knows, with, any degree of e.^actness, the kind of occupational society those 
children now in our elementary schools will find during their adult working 
lives. We do kn^w that chang** will occur. We know further that, no matter 
how great that change is or the exact directions it takes, ALL persons will 
have to possess these 10 career education skills if they are to make productive 
contributions to society. We also know that most persons will have to exercise 
such skills at several points in their lives - from youth up to and including the 
retirement years. Thus, the need for career education is easily pictured as a 
continuing heed that will exist as far as we can see into the future. It is, in no 
way, a short term, temporary need. 

Such a picture of need is essential for justifying the basic kinds of changes 
within the formal Education system called for by career education. It has 
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been and continues to be my contention that real change in the formal 
Education system can come about only through changes in the basic attitudes, 
skills, knowledges, and actions of educators - i.e., that the emphasis must be 
on "people change." Basic change cannot and will not occur through a "pro- 
gram add-on" approach — i.e., through simply adding yet another course, 
curriculum, building, or set of specialists to all those now in existence. The 
fact that most school leavers are not now equipped with the 10 career educa- 
tion skills is obvious. Thus, the need for the kinds of changes in the formal 
Education system called for by career education is equally obvious. 

These 10 "career education skills" have been purposely pictured in ways 
that make clear they are best delivered through a longitudinal, developmental 
approach. This has been purposely done in order to: (a) emphasize the need 
for change in the entire system of Education; and (b) awid making career 
education a separate "empire" to be "owned" by any single segment of the 
Education system or the broader community. That is why I try always to use 
the term "career education effort but never use the term "career education 
program.^' The point is, no single "program" — no matter how large or expen- 
sive it m'ght become - could possibly be as effective in delivering these 10 
career education skills as a total community effort. None of the hundreds of 
kinds of "programs" now in existence have ever, by themselves, proven suc- 
cessful in delivering the 10 career education skills to ALL youth in the Educa- 
tion system. We need to worry less about how much "credit" each program 
receives and worry more about how much help youth receive. 

Changes In Career Education/Vocational Education Relationships 

In Career Education: What It Is And How To Do It published in 1972, 
"vocational education" was defined as one of five basic components in "career 
education." Again, in the USOE policy paper An Introduction To Career 
Education published in 1974, "vocational education" was defined as a part of 
"career education." By the time A Primer For Career Education was pub- 
lished in 1977, I had removed "vocational education" from my basic defini- 
tion of "career education." As we look back on the decade of ".e 1970s and 
ahead to the decade of the 1980s, it seems appropriate to revie v the history of 
and basic rationale for ihis important conceptual change. 

In the early 1 970s, I saw "career education" as a term that encompassed the 
entire goal of "education as preparation for work" in American Education. So 
long as caret r education was pictured as covering that entire goal, it was both 
necessary and appropriate to picture 'Vocational education" as a component 
in career education. That is, no one would deny the critical importance and 
contributions of vocational education to attaining that goal. It was only when 
career education became, defined, in part, in terms of the 10 general 
employability/adaptability/promotability skills discussed in the preceding 
section that it became inappropriate to include "vocational education" as a 
component of "career education." There is a need now to explain both the 
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conceptual basis for this change and the reasons why I have tried to make this 
change. 

First, the conceptual basis for this change cso) be explained in the following 
way: 

1. The primary justification for any course or curriculum must rest on 
the set of instructional skills and knowledge it seeks to impart to 
students. Thus, the primary justification for "science education" lies 
in the skills and knowledge of science, Similarly, the primary justifica- 
tion for courses and curriculums in "vocaticaal education" lies in the 
specific vocatiofial skills and knowledge of each subject area in voca* 
tional education. 

2. The long run justification for the Education system itself lies in its 
ability to attain its basic goals, not simply the specific instructional 
goals of any given course or curriculum. Contributions to such basic 
goals as preparing students for: (a) work; (b) home/family living; (c) 
health; (d) citizenship; or (e) understanding and appreciation of our 
cultural heritage must be made by ALL parts of the entire Education 
system. 

3. The basic Education goal of '^preparation for work" must, in these 
times, be seen as being met by a combination of the specific instruc- 
tional skills/knowledge of each course ant^ the general employability/ 
adaptability/promotability skills of career education. Since each 
teacher contributes to preparing students for work, in part, through 
the instructional skills and knowledge he/she teaches, th- re is no 
more reason to include "vocational education" as u component of 
"career education" than to include "mathematics education" as a 
component of "career education." 

4. Simply because the specific instructional skills of vocational education 
are oriented primarily around the basic goal of "preparation for 
work" cannot, by itself, serve as a justification for including "voca- 
tional education" as a component of "career education." 

5. The single part of the basic goal of "preparation for work" towards 
which ALL teachers can be seen as making the same generic kind of 
contribution is limited to general employability/adaptability/pro- 
motability skills. Since "career education" is concerned about such 
generic, common l^ inds of contributions, it is then proper to limit the 
meaning nf uS^ t- or> "career .ducation" to these kinds of skills. 

6. Since the ^t>a' ?( -^^leparatioii for work" is only one among a number 
of basic go ^ i' : ducatioM, it would be improper to contend that 
"ALL Educai'O:! is career education." Thus, "career education" must 
be defined in lerms of the general employability/adaptability/pro- 
motability skills toward which ALL teachers contribute. 

Second, the practical reasons leading to formulation of the conceptual ra- 
tionale presented above need to be made clear. Such reasons include the 
following: 
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1. Confusion, among both educators and the general public, with respect 
to the differences in meaning between the terms "vocational educa- 
tion" and "career education" have been common during the decade 
of the 1970s. So long as "vocational education" was defined as a com- 
ponent of "career education," that confusion remained. The only way 
to overcome this confusion was to separate the meaning of these two 
terms. 

2. "Vocational education" is too big— and "career education" is too 
small " for a situation to exist where "career education" claims "voca- 
tional education" as only one of its components. Operationally, in 
terms of budgets, programs, and personnel, the conceptual rationale 
used in the early 1970s was incapable of being converted into opera- 
rional reality. 

3. Until differences in meaning between "career education" and "voca- 
tional education" were clarified, many academic teachers thought 
that "career education" was asking them to contribute towards the 
goals of "vocational education." They were not about to do that until, 
by emphasizing career education in terms of general employabiliiy/ 
adaptability/promotability skills, we were able to show academic 
teachers that the goals of career education were, in part, their goals. 

4. It was important for educators, members of the business/labor/in- 
dustry/professional/Covernment community, and the general public 
to see "career education" as a major new thrust. So long as it included 
the old emphasis on vocational education, this was difficult to accom- 
plish. 

5. It was important especially for organized labor and organizations 
representing minority persons - to see career education as something 
much broader than simply a mechanism for use in recruiting youth 
for vocational education. By defining "career education" in terms of 
general employability/adaptability/promotability skills needed by 
ALL students those planning on college attendance as well as those 
who are not this obstacle has been largely overcome. 

6. It was important for all of postsecondary education including col- 
leges and universities opposed to vocational education to see "career 
education" as an effort applicable to their students as well as to those 
in the K 12 setting. By clearly separating the meanings of the term.i 
"career education" and "vocational education," progress has been 
made here. 

7. It was crucial thai the specific entry level vocational skills which 
represent the primary skills/knowledge imparled through vocational 
education courses continue to be emphasized as important. The 
danger was one of moving toward replacing such specific entry level 
vocational skills with the general employability/adaptability/pro- 
motability skills of career education. By clearly separating the mean- 
ing of these two terms, that danger has been avoided. The way re- 
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mains open to continue emphasizing the need for specific entry level 
vocational skills of vocational education. 

Some vocational educators have resisted- and appear to resent — this con- 
ceptual change that clearly separates the meaning of the terms ''vocational 
education" and "career education." In effect, they contend that the 10 
general emj ^uyability/adaptability/promotability skills of career education 
have, for years, been ones taught to students in vocational education classes. 
Thus, they say carrvr education has no "right" to take such skills out of the 
meaning of the urnfi "vocational education." It should be clear from this 
discussion that i ^reer education has no intentions of taking the 10 ''career 
education skills" out of the broad meaning of the term "vocational 
education." It would be much more proper to recognize that career education 
is trying to insert its 10 "career education skills" into the meaning of all other 
parts of Education in addition to vocational education. 

There is no legitimate way that vocational education can claim the 10 skills 
of career education as their exclusive province. In the first place, these 10 
skills are ones that must be taught in a developmental, longitudinal fashion. 
They cannot wait to be introduced until persons have enrolled in vocational 
education. In the second place, these 10 skills are needed by ALL students 
and only a portion of the student body enrolls in vocational education. In the 
third place, even if one considers only the secondary school setting (where 
most of vocational education operates) there is no legitimate way for voca- 
tional educators to claim that only teachers of vocational education should be* 
charged with equipping youth with the 10 general employability/adaptabili- 
ty/promotability skills of career education. If our concern is ^or the effective- 
ness with which youth are provided these 10 skills, then the potential con- 
tributions of ALL teachers for equipping youth with such skills must be 
recognized. 

Since "career education" operates as an effort to be infused within ALL 
existing Education programs rather than as yet another "program" to be 
added to all of those now in existence -it cannot be legitimately said that 
career education seeks to "take away" from any existing program. It would be 
much more accurate to say that career education is an effort to "put into" 
rather than "take away" from existing programs. 

By emphasizing the need for and importance of the 10 general employabili- 
ty/adaptability/promotability skills of "career education," we are, in no way. 
acting to downplay the importance of the specific entry level vocational skills 
that represent the primary instructional skills/knowledge of vocational educa- 
tion. On the contrary, career education advocates have always emphasized 
and continue to emphasize the need for and importance of vocational 
education. To say that vocational education in necessary, but not sufficients to 
prepare youth for work in these times is, in no way, to be critical of vocational 
education. The truth is, career education advocates have been supporters 
not critics of vocational education. Certainly, the general employability/ 
adaptability/promotability skills of career education will not, by themselves. 




be sufficient to prepare youth for work. Specific vocational skills — of the 
plumber or the poet — will be needed in addition, We have never, otherwise, 
pretended. 

Changes In Community Involvement In Implementing Career Education 

From the beginning, career education advocates have called for the active 
involvement of the broader community in career education. One of career 
education s basic conceptual assumptions that has remained solid since its in- 
ception is that career education represents an effort that the formal Educa- 
tion system cannot effectively accomplish by itself. The broader community 
mixst be involved if this effort is to succeed. 

A brief capsule of changes in this area that occurred during the decade of 
the 1970s can be given, it seems to me, by thinking of three basic stages 
through which tht* career education movement has passed. Stage I - taking 
place between 1970 to 1976 — is one which could be called the "Cooperation 
Stage.** Stage II - taking place from 1976 through 1977- can be called the 
"Collaboration Stage.** Stage III — initiated in 1978 and continuing to the 
present time can be called the "Coalition Stage'* of career education. Each 
of these three "Stages** has evolved in ways that incorporate elements of the 
earlier stage as parts of the "Stage** which succeeded it. That is, we have not 
gone from one "Stage** to another by abandoning the basic principles and 
concepts of the earlier stage. It would be more correct to say that it has been a 
process of '^adding to** than to say that it has been a process of "substituting 
for." While this capsule view is accurate, it is not an adequate explanation of 
the real dynamics that were — and are — taking place. Let us look at this area 
in some greater depth. 

Even in the 1972 book Career Education: What It Is And How To Do It, we 
recognized that more than simple "cooperation" was needed from the broader 
community. In that book, the term '^participation** was used to describe this 
perceived need for broader involvement. In that book, the "participation** be- 
ing sought from what was then described as "Employers, Employees, and 
Labor Organizations** was put in terms of 7 specific requests for help in- 
cluding: 

1. Serving as a source of information 

2. Serving as a source of observation 

3. Providing work experience and work-study programs for students 

4. Providing work-study programs for educators 

5. Providing occupational education and training within the occupa- 
tional society itself 

6. Making work meaningful to employed workers 

7. Participating in job placement programs 

In some ways, this set of seven kinds of involvement is broader than what is 
currently being proposed. This is due to the fact that, in the early (lays of 
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career education, we envisioned it as being a much broader kind of societal 
change than it has actually turned out to be. In a basic conceptual sense, each 
of the 7 kinds of involvement listed above would, in my view, continue to be 
considered as desirable. 

By 1974, when the USOE policy paper An Introduction To Career Educa- 
tion was published, what was then called the ''business-labor industry com- 
munity** was being asked to: 

1. Provide observational, work experience, and work-study opportuni- 
ties for students and for those who educate students (teachers, coun- 
selors, and school administrators) 

2. Serve as career development resource personnel for teachers, coun- 
selors, and students 

3. Participate in part-time and full-time job placement programs 

4. Participate actively and positively in programs designed to reduce 
worker alienation 

5. Participate in career education policy formulation 

The 1972 emphasis on asking the business/labor/industry community to 
become a part of the kinds of societal changes called for by career education 
can be seen to have been continued. The first hints of moving from "Stage T* 
to "Stage ir* can be seen in the listing of the fifth step. 

The 1977 USOE monograph A Primer For Career Education (which was 
designed to replace the 1974 monograph entitled An Introduction To Career 
Education) listed the following seven roles for what, in that publication, was 
called the "busincss/labor/industry/professional/government community": 

1. Serving as resource persons in the classroom to help students and 
teachers understand and appreciate the career implications of the 
subject matter 

2. Providing resources for field trips taken by students and/or educators 
for purposes of helping them become aware of the world of paid 
employment 

3. Serving as resource persons in the classroom — and inservice education 
efforts — to help both students and members of the teaching faculty 
understand the basic nature and operations of the free enterprise 
system, economic education, and the role and functions of organized 
labor in American society 

4. Providing resources for work experience opportunities for students 
paid or unpaid — whose primary purpose is career exploration 

5. Serving as members of a "community career education action 
council" whose purpose is basically to develop and recommend career 
education policies to various segments of the community (including, 
but not limited to, the formal education system) 

6. Serving as active participants in the education system's placement ef* 
forts (including both part-time and full-time job placement) 

7. Devising and implementing ways of involving employees of the 
business/labor/ industry/ professional/government community in 
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career education activities designed to contribute to the career devel- 
opment of such employees. 
Additionally, that same publication listed five more roles to be played by 
what were referred to as ''existing community organizations having educa* 
tion/work goals" including: 

1 . Studying and making provisions for involvement and participation of 
maximum numbers of school age youth in their organizational 
activities 

2. Studying and making provisions for ways in which their activities and 
programmatic efforts can be fitted into the total career education ef< 
fort rather than operating independent of or in competition with 
that effort 

3. Studying and making provisions for ways in which the total resources 
of the community may be utilized and shared by all such organiza- 
tions in ways that provide maximum benefits for youth and efficient 
use of community resources 

4. Studying and making provisions for ways in which the efforts of each 
of these community organizations can be made a supplementary, 
rather than a competitive, resource for student use in career aware* 
ness and career exploration activities 

5. Serving as members of a "community career education action 
council" 

Clearly, these two lists of roles found in A Frimer For Career Education 
represented significant movement from "Stage I" to "Stage 11" and pointed 
the way toward "Stage III." For the f rst time, it was recognized explicitly that 
members of the broader community have a policymaking role, in addition to 
a participatory roir?, in career education, hi addition, this was the first ex* 
plicit recognition of the facts that: (a) other community forces, outside the 
formal Education system (such as Junior Achievement, Boy Scouts of 
America, Girl Scouts of the USA, and 4 H) are already operating various 
forms of career education efforts; and (b) the total community resources 
available to help implement career education arc finite and must, somehow, 
be shared among all community elements participating in the total career 
education effort. 

January, 1978 saw publication of the USOE monograph The Concept Of 
Collaboration In Career Education. In that publication, the general notion of 
viewing career education as a community effort involving joint authority, 
joint responsibility, and joint accountability for each of several segments of 
the community - including, but not limited to the formal Education system - 
was made explicit. The call for collaboration was based on recognizing a 
number of youth needs in the education/work relationships domain that 
could obviously be better met if various segments of the community joined 
forces rather than continuing to have each segment trying to meet those needs 
all by itself. The potential success of collaboration, however, was recognized 
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in that monograph as demanding a "what's in it for me?" framework for use 
in making collaboration in career education a sustaining effort. That is, it 
was recognized that a common concern for the needs of youth can readily 
serve as a basis for beginning a collaborative effort but, if that effort is to be a 
sustaining one, the "what's in it for me?" question must be answered for each 
segment of the community. We had clearly moved, ^with that publication, 
from a "Stage I -cooperation" to a "Stage M-^ colliiboiy^tion" phase in the 
conceptualization of career educ^^n. ^ 

The concept of a community collaborative effort aimed at helping to solve 
work/education relationship problems for ALL members of the community 
was an obviously powerful one. It was, essentially, the same basic concept that 
Willard Wirtz had utilized in his classic book, The Boundless Resource in 
which he proposed creation of Community Work/Education Councils which, 
while involving as participants many segments of the community, would func- 
tion autonomously in such a way that the Council is not under the direct con- 
trol or authority of any segment of the community- including the Education 
system. There is absolutely no doubt in my mind regarding the conceptual 
soundness of forming and operating such a Community Work/Education 
Council. At the same time, it seemed to me that this represented too much of 
a quantum leap for the formal Education system to take in the evolving career 
education movement. For this reason, when the primary audience to be 
served is in-school youth, I have proposed creation and operation of Com- 
munity Career Education Action Councils whose members are appointed by 
and report to the local Board of Education. That proposal has now become a 
policy of the National School Boards Association and can be clearly seen in 
the 1978 film NSBA produced on "Community Partnerships In Career 
Education.*' At this point in time, it still seems to me that this is as far a& most 
communities will be willing and able to go. In saying this, I am, in no w ,y, 
objecting to or criticizing the approximately 30 communities in t!u Nation 
who have formed and arc now operating Community Work/Education Coun* 
cils under the model that Wirtz proposed. I am simply suying that, if we want 
to implement career education on a Nationwide basis, wc cannot now afford 
to go that far with efforts involving in-school youth and expect that most for- 
mal Education systems will agree to be active participants. 

In August 1978, a USOE monograph entitled /?e/mm^ The Concept Of Col- 
laboration In Career Education was published. That monograph actually 
written more than a year after The Concept of Collaboration In Career 
Education - represented my first direct attempt to move beyond the concept 
of "collaboration" into the concept of "coalition building." It was in that 
monograph that I published the three page definition of career education 
which, while now in nerd of revision, still represents my basic current think* 
ing. My basic reasons for moving toward the "coalition building" concept of 
community involvement in career education included; 

I, The career education resources of any community are finite thus rc* 
quiring that they be used in an effective and efficient manner. 
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2. Many segments of the community, in addition to the formal Educa- 
tion system, are calling for the same kinds of community resources as 
are career education advocates in school settings. 

3. In-school youth are receiving a great deal of career education assis- 
tance from out'of-schpol youth organizations. The total amount of 
assistance youth receive will be increased if the Education system col- 
laborates with such organizations in the wise use of community 
resources, 

4. A variety of community organizations, each having great interest in 
assisting youth in education/work relationship problems, exist who 
have ready access to community resources and are expert in the 
recruitment and use of community volunteers. School systems need 
their help. 

5. The Education system, in past efforts to involve the community in 
career education, has tended too much to work with business/labor/ 
industry organizations in a 1:1 fashion thus resulting in the overuse 
(and so "burn out") of some and the underutilization of others. 

6. The ''1 on 1" approach to utilizing community resources for career 
education typically results in underutilization of small, independent 
businesses one of the most valuable resources. These organizations 
are typically loosely organized in a variety of kinds of community civic 
and service organizations, many of which are anxious to work with the 
formal Education system. 

7. If coalitions are formed with a variety of kinds of community organi* 
zations, chances are greatly improved that we will be able to make 
maximally effective and efficient use of ALL community resources. 
For example, a local Chamber of Commerce will be much more effec- 
tive in pulling business organizations together in a 'Coordinated col* 
laborative way with the Education system than woulc the Education 
system acting on its own. 

8. Because the community organizations each typically has reasons for 
interacting with the formal Education system that extend far beyond 
the boundaries of career education, the "coalition" concept allows 
career education to be used as a vehicle for improving school system/ 
community interaction in general. This is badly needed. 

The last point in the above list is especially crucial and deserves some 
elaboration here. For almost the entire 10 year period of operation for career 
education, we have found various elements of the community very anxious to 
form relationships with the formal Education system for a great variety of 
reasons. Almost without exception, such community elements have raised, in 
miniconferences I have held with them, a whole host of concerns with refer- 
ence to the Education system that extended considerably beyond the confines 
of career education. They saw career education as: (a) an effort where their 
help was badly needed and toward which they could make concrete, helpful 
contributions; and (b) as an opportunity to have more interaction with the en* 
tire Education system. 
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An equally important advantage of the ''coalition" approach — as opposed 
to only the ''collaboration" approach — is that it allows each community 
organization belonging to the "coalition" to gain increased community 
visibility, respect, and credit for their efforts while still recognizing "career 
education" as a total community effort. To capitalize on this potential, it 
became apparent, during the 1978 80 period, that the kinds of general lists of 
5-7 major kinds of activities listed earlier in this section would have to be put 
in more concrete, specific form so that each "partner" community organiza- 
tion could pick one or more specific projects for themselves. As a result, by 
July 1980, the collective suggestions of a number of these community organi- 
zations and a numb^-r of State Career Education Coordinators had resulted in 
the following list of 64 specific kinds of "career education activities" available 
for choice by community organizations serving as "partners" in a community 
coalition career education effort: 

A. Direct provision of career education to youth in local schools 

1. Serving as resource persons in classrooms to help students better 
understand careers — and relationships between careers and subject 
matter being studied 

2. Serving as career role models for groups of students and/or for in- 
dividual students interested in knowing more about a particular 
career 

3. Providing opportunities in business/labor/industry settings for ele- 
mentary school students to observe various occupations and visit 
with various kinds of workers 

4. Providing opportunities in business/labor/industry settings for 
junior/senior high school students to explore possible careers 
through visits to various places in the occupational society and talk- 
ing with workers rn various occupations 

5. Providing opportunities in business/labor/industry settings for 
senior high school students to obtain unpaid work experience being 
performed primarily for purposes of career exploration 

6. Providing opportunities in business/labor/industry settings for 
senior high school students to obtain paid work experience 

7. Providing entry level jobs for youths 

8. Conducting career education courses/units in classrooms that meet 
regularly for a period of several weeks 

9. Serving as resource persons to help students learn how to seek, find, 
get. and keep a job 

10. Taking students on field trips in the occupational society 

1 1 . Serving as resource persons to help gain basic understanding regard- 
ing organized labor as part of our society 

12. Serving as resource persons to help students gain basic understand- 
ing and appreciation of the private enterprise system 

13. Helping students gain basic information useful in overcoming bias 
and stereotyping 
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14. Helping students gain basic information and experience in the 
career decisionmaking process 

15. Helping students gain basic information regarding ways in which 
persons can make wise use of leisure time — including volunteerism 
done as unpaid work 

16. Helping students gain basic understanding and appreciation of 
volunteerism as an important part of American society 

B. Provision of career education materials and resources 

17. Providing equipment and materials from the occupational society 
that can be used by educators in infusing career education into 
classes 

18. Helping to identify and recruit resource persons from the business/ 
labor/industry community for SEA/ LEA career education efforts 
(NOTE: '*SEA" means a State Department of Education and "LEA" 
means a local K-12 school district) 

19. Establishing and operating community career education resource 
banks containing names/addresses/telephone numbers and area of 
expertise for SEA/LEA career education efforts 

20. Providing SEAs/LEAs with career education materials that teachers 
and counselors can use in delivering career education to students 

21 . Providing a library of information about careers that can be used by 
students as reference material 

C. Inservice Education in career education 

22. Participating in inservice education aimed at helping educators 
understand more about the occupational society and how they might 
infuse a "careers" emphasis into their professional activities 

23. Helping educators gain basic information regarding organized labor 
as part of our society 

24. Helping educators gain basic information leading to an increased 
understanding and appreciation of the private enterprise system 

25. Helping educators acquire basic information useful in overcoming 
bias and stereotyping 

26. Helping educators learn basic information with respect to I'^e career 
decisionmaking process 

27. Direct help to educators in overcoming their biases and stereotypic 
attitudes with reference to race, sex, handicapping conditions, and 
age 

28. Helping educators gain basic information regarding ways in which 
persons can make wise use of leisure time — including volunteerism 
done as unpaid work 

29. Helping educators gain a better understanding and appreciation of 
("X** community organization) as part of American society 

30. Helping educators gain a basic understanding and appreciation of 
the nature and importance of volunteerism in our society 
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47. Consulting with respect to establishing systems for cataloging and 
contacting resource persons from the business/labor/ industry com- 
munity for SEA/ LEA career education efforts 

48. Working with SEAs/LEAs in developing new career education 
materials for use in career education implementation 

49. Identifying community volunteers who are willing to help SEA/LEA 
career education implementation efforts 

50. Helping to establish some form of COMMUNITY CAREER EDU- 
CATION ACTION COUNCIL 

51. Serving as members on a COMMUNITY CAREER EDUCATION 
ACTION COUNCIL 

52. Serving as resource consultants on how best to involve parents in the 
delivery of career education 

53. Serving as resource consultants to SEAs/LEAs in devising criteria for 
evaluating career education that will have meaning for various seg- 
ments of the general society 

G. Providing recognition and encouragement to LEAs to do career educa- 
tion 

54. Establishing and operating some kind of "reward/ recognition" 
system for educators participating in career education 

55. Establishing and operating some kind of "reward/recognition" 
system for youth participating in various kinds of career education 
activities 

56. Devising and operating some kind of "reward/ recognition" system 
for various kinds of professional education associations who are mak- 
ing outstanding efforts to implement career education 

H. Direct help to SEA/ LEA career education coordinators 

57. Forming and/or participating in coalitions involving joint efforts of 
two or more community organizations who can contribute more to 
career education if they work together 

58. Participating in the collection and analysis of evaluation data aimed 
at assessing the worth of career education 

59. Providing SEAs/LEAs with information relative to desirable educa- 
tional experience needed for participation in various careers 

60. Serving as resource persons for and providers of career education to 
educators and students in private schools located in a given com- 
munity 

61. Providing financial support for LEA career education efforts 

62. Providing unpaid volunteers capable of and willing to serve as career 
education staff persons at the SEA/ LEA levels 

63. Organizing and participating in community "career fairs" for youth 
and adults in a community 

64. Serving as resources for and providers of career education to out-of- 
school youth and adults who are not and/or cannot be reached 
through career education efforts of the local school district 
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While obviously only an embryonic beginning (i.e., many more kinds of 
specific activities could — and must — be added) the listing reproduced above 
can be used as an illustration of things to be carried out in a "coalition" effort. 
More importantly, this list clearly illustrates what is meant when we say that 
career education must be a community effort — that it is not something the 
formal Education system can do by itself. 

By stating these 64 kinds of community help needed, community organiza- 
tions operating at the local level can each decide on one or more of these for 
their priority— and thus receive specific recognition for the particular kind of 
help they provide to the total career education effort. Similarly, a listing such 
as reproduced above allows the Education system, in any given community, to 
determine its priority needs for community participation. Thus, the potential 
is present for a custom-made community coalition career education effort in 
each local setting utilizing existing community organizations. 

With this "Stage III" coalition approach to community involvement scarce- 
ly two years old, it is obviously far from having been implemented at any 
level — local. State, or National. Yet, the State Career Education Coor- 
dinators of our Nation, working collaboratively with each of 16 National 
community organizations, were able to draw up initial "blueprints for com- 
munity action" with each National organization. All of this was accomplished 
under a contract made between the U.S. Department of Education's Office of 
Career Education and InterAmerica Research. The 16 National community 
organizations involved in this initial start up effort included: 

(1) American Federation of Labor/Council of Industrial Organizations 

(2) National Institute For Work and Learning 

(3) National Alliance of Business 

(4) Association of Junior Leagues 

(5) 4-H 

(6) National Association For Industry-Education Cooperation 
/7) Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

(8) Women's American ORT 

(9) American Legion/ American Legion Auxiliary 

(10) Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 

(1 1) Junior Achievement, Inc. 

(12) Boy Scouts of America 

(13) Rotary, International 

(14) National School Volunteer Program 

(15) National Retired Teachers Association/ American Association of 
Retired Persons 

(16) National Center For Service Learning 

Each of these National organizations has affiliates in the form of branches/ 
chapters/units/members-" at both the State and local levels. Obviously, 
much remains to be done before the "blueprints for action" formulated at the 
National level can filter down to State and local levels and be adapted at such 
levels for operational use. Just as obviously, the 16 National community 
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organizations represented in this initial implementation effort represent only 
a small portion of those who, in future years, should be included as "com- 
munity partners in career education." In spite of all of this, it can be seen 
that, in 1980, career educations involvement with the local community is 
vastly different — and considerably greater — than it was when the career 
education movement first began in 1970, 

Changes In The Role Of Classroom Teachers In Career Education 

The crucial and central importance of the classroom teacher in the delivery 
of career education has remained an essential part of the bedrock of the 
career education concept during its first 10 years of existence. As we enter the 
decade of the 1980s, there is absolutely no indication that this condition will 
change. While, to be sure, the presence of special new courses/ units in various 
aspects of career education grew during the decade of the 1970s, the primary 
means by which career education skills are delivered to students remains 
through infusion into the teaching/learning process. We have depended 
primarily on the current curriculum and the current teachers for implemen- 
tation of career education. In this broad sense, one can see constancy, not 
change. Those who look more carefully at what teachers were asked to do in 
the name of career education, however, will quickly spot some very major 
changes that occurred during the decade of the 1970s. It is those changes that 
will be identified here. 

In Career Education: What It Is And How To Do It published in 1972, the 
primary thing being asked of classroom teachers was to emphasize and make 
clear to students the career implications of their subject matter. There were 
strong statements made to teachers with reference to the importance of help- 
ing students understand that the instructional skills they are asked to learn in 
the classroom have clear utility in the occupational society. Implied in such 
statements was a promise that, if students understood the career implications 
of their subject matter, they would be motivated to learn more of that subject 
matter. Improvement in academic achievement was not, however, used as a 
primary vehicle for motivating teachers to insert a "careers" emphasis into the 
teaching/ learning process. Instead, the primary appeal made to teachers was 
that students needed to understand those career implications so that they 
could better prepare themselves to take their place in the occupational socie« 
ty. A secondary emphasis, during the 1970-1973 period, was on urging 
teachers to infuse basic concepts of career development into the teaching/ 
learning process. Neither of these emphases disappeared during the re- 
mainder of the decade. However, a host of other teacher roles were added to 
them. 

In the USOE policy paper An Introduction To Career Education published 
in 1974, the K 12 teachers role in career education was stated in the follow 
ing manner: 
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"A. All classroom teachers will: 

1. Devise and/or locate methods and materials designed to help pupils 
understand and appreciate the career implications of the subject mat- 
ter being taught 

2. Utilize career-oriented methods and materials in the instructional 
program, where appropriate, as one means of educational motivation 

3. Help pupils acquire and utilize good work habits 

4. Help pupils develop, clarify, and assimilate personally meaningful 
sets of work values 

5. Integrate, to the fullest possible extent, the programmatic assump- 
tions of career education into their instructional activities and 
teacher-pupil relationships 

B. Some teachers, in addition, will be charged with: 

1. Providing students with specific vocational competencies at a level 
that will enable them to gain entry into the occupational society 

2. Help students acquire job-seeking and job-seeking skills 

3. Participate in the job-placement process 

4. Help students acquire decisionmaking skills" 

Thus, it can be seen that, even as early as 1974, classroom teachers were be- 
ing asked to expand their activities considerably beyond simply acquainting 
their students with the career implications of subject matter and basic career 
development concepts. A beginning had been made toward cmphasizhig 
some U V '^^at were later to be called the "10 career education skills." The 
rcatun why te;:cher role, in that publication, was divided into an "A" section 
and A "U" 6Cv:uon was that, at that time, vocational education was still con- 
sidered to be a component of career education. The "B" roles were being 
thought of as ones performed primarily by teachers of vocational education. 

By 1977, when the USOE monograph ^4 Primer For Career Education was 
published, the role of the classroom teacher in career education had been 
greatly expanded to include almost all of what are now known as the "10 
career education skills." Included in the set of roles the teaching faculty is 
asked to play in career education were the following: 

1. Seeking to improve academic achievement through using a "careers 
emphasis" as a vehicle to: 

a. Introduce a sense of purposeful ness and meaningfulness into 
the teaching/learning process for both student and teacher 
through emphasizing that one of the reasons for learning the 
subject matter is that people use it in their work. 

b. Use a positive approach with students through rewarding stu- 
dents for what they have accomplished rather than emphasiz- 
ing what they failed to accomplish, how much more they have 
to iiccomplish, or how many other students accomplished 
more. The basic idea is that, if we want students to strive 
harder to accomplish more, we can best do so by rewarding 
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and recognizing the accomplishments they have already made; 
i,e.. the work they have done, 
c. Introduce variety into the teaching/ learning process through 
utilizing the personnel and physical resources of the broader 
community as vehicles for improving student achievement 
for emphasizing that students can learn in more waVvS than 
simply through reading, in more places than the classroom, 
and from more persons than certified classroom teachers. 

2. Consciously and conscientiously provide rewards to students who ex- 
hibit and practice such good work habits as: (a) coming to work (to 
school) on time: (b) completing assignments that are begun; (c) do- 
ing the best that they can; and (d) cooperating with one's fellow 
workers (students). 

3. Combining a cognitive and experiential approach in the teaching/ 
learning process through emphasizing the dual desirability of "doing 
to learn" and "learning to do." 

4. Helping students acquire decision-making skills through using a 
project activity-oriented approach, when appropriate, in the teach- 
ing/learning process that allows students to actually engage in the 
decisionmaking process. 

5. Systematically attempting to reduce biases students may have with 
respect to race. sex. or handicapping conditions in ways that will 
maximize freedom of choice for all persons. 

6. Helping students discover ways in which the subject matter being 
learned can be valuable to students in productive use of leisure time. 

7. Helping students discover and develop a personally meaningful set 
of work values through allowing them to observe, study, and discuss 
work values present among persons employed in various occupa- 
tions. 

8. Helping students become aware of and understand the basic nature 
of a variety of occupations while simultaneously helping students 
understand the educational requirements essential for success in 
them. 

9. Helping students become more knowledgeable regarding the free 
enterprise system including understandings of both economic 
education and of organized labor. 

10. Helping students think about and consider possible career choices 
that may be possible for them and important to them. 
Of the **I0 career education skills * specified earlier, it will be noted that the 
only one omitted from this 1977 listing is the one concerned with job seeking/ 
finding/getting/holding skills. The reason this skill was omitted from the 
1977 listing was simply that it is not one that ALL teachers are asked to 
deliver. For example, we would not think this role appropriate for elementary 
school classroom teachers to play. Other than this one exception, it is obvious 
that the classroom teacher is. indeed, being asked to play a critical and 
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crucial role in the delivery of career education. The prime reason why this is 
so has to do with career education s goal of serving as a change agent in Amer- 
ican Education. Were educational change not a basic underlying goal of 
career education, it is probable that classroom teachers, in general, would not 
be asked to play these 10 roles. Instead, we would have moved, during the 
decade, toward employing special "career education teachers** whose special 
assignment would be to provide students with these skills. 

A second reason for assigning these roles to classroom teachers lies in the 
fact that, almost without exception, these skills are seen as ones best devel- 
oped in a longitudinal fashion rather than at any particular grade level or 
point in time. In this regard, it should be noted that, during the entire decade 
of the 1970s, the career education movement has emphasized the importance 
of the elementary school — as well as secondary and postsecondary educational 
institutions — in the delivery of effective career education. 

Three other factors, each related to reasons why the initial effort aimed at 
asking teachers to emphasize the career implications of their subject matter 
was increased to include the host of additional roles listed above are crucial to 
emphasize here. All three center around the importance of viewing career 
education as a vehicle for use in improving academic achievement in the 
classroom. They will be presented here in order of their appearance in the 
career education movement. First, it was clear by 1975 that, if teachers were 
to become active participants in career education, some kinds of tangible 
benefits to teachers, as well as to the students they serve, must become ob- 
vious. The clearest possible reward that could be offered teachers was to 
promise them that, if they use a "careers** approach to teaching, their 
students would learn more of the subject matter. Initially, this was used as an 
argument with those teachers who expressed objections to a "careers** ap- 
proach as something that would take time away from teaching the subject 
matter itself. We emphasized to such teachers that, far from taking time away 
from imparting instructional skills per se, the "time** career education was 
asking for was the time any person who deserves to be called a **teacher** - as 
opposed to an "instructor** ~ takes to motivate his/her pupils to learn the sub- 
ject matter. We were, of course, referring primarily, at that point, to the 
motivational impact being able to relate the subject matter with the occupa- 
tional society would have on increasing pupil academic achievement. Some 
early evaluations of career education*s effectiveness confirmed the reasonable- 
ness of this assumption while, in many other cases, we were unable to clearly 
demonstrate career education as a vehicle for use in increasing academic 
achievement. 

Second, by 1977, it was obvious that our Nations educational system was 
being caught in a "back to basics** cry — that parents, business/industry per- 
sons, and the general public were criticizing the Education system for too 
many "frills** and too little attention to what they called "the basics.** At that 
point in time, career education was in danger of being labeled as one of the 
"frills * and people started asking the question "Should we emphasize 'career 
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education or 'back to basics' in our school system?" Our answer was to picture 
career education, not as nn alternative to the **back to basics" movement, but 
rather as a vehicle for use in attaining the goals of that movement. In order to 
justify that claim, it became obvious that much more than simply empha- 
sizing the career implications of subject matter was needed. It was clear that, 
if academic achievement was to be improved, both the student and the 
teacher needed to be motivated to perform their assigned work. The student 
must be motivated to learn —and the teacher must be motivated to teach. 
The total set of **career education skills" was seen as central to achieving this 
joint motivation. If the list of 10 **teacher roles" reproduced above is exam- 
ined, it can be seen that Skills 3 through 10 are largely oriented around at- 
taining that objective. When teachers attempt all of these things, it was 
reasoned that chances of improving student academic achievement would be 
enhanced. 

Third, by late 1978, I discovered, thanks to input received from many OCE 
miniconference participants, a much better rationale for Teacher Roles #1 
and #2 in the above list. The rationale grew out of realization that career 
education could — and should - be seen, in part , as contributing toward mak- 
ing productivity a. priority for America. Teacher Roles #1 and #2 had been 
developed, prior to 1977, through looking at the literature in industrial 
psychology related to increasing productivity that emphasized the importance 
of; (a) showing the worker the importance of his/her work in terms of some 
larger goal; (b) rewarding the worker whenever she/he really worked; (c) in- 
troducing variety into the workplace; and (d) emphasizing and rewarding the 
practice of good work habits. Teacher Roles #1 and #2 can easily be seen as 
simple adaptations of these four general approaches to the teaching/learning 
process. It was reasoned that, if these kinds of general procedures are effective 
in increasing productivity in industrial settings, so, too, should they be useful 
in increasing productivity in the classroom. Thus, it was easy, in late 1978, to 
mount a campaign emphasizing that, if productivity is to become a priority 
for America, it must certainly begin with increasing educational productivity 
in the formal Education system. When all 10 of these "teacher roles" specified 
in the "career education treatment" are properly applied, there seems little 
doubt but that academic achievement will be greater than would be the case 
were these 10 teacher roles to be ignored. Recent critics have pointed out 
that, when all 10 of these "teacher roles" are emphasized, there is very little 
difference between what career education asks teachers to do and what, in a 
generic sense, has always been known as "good teaching." The only obvious 
difference is that a "careers" approach — as opposed to some other approach 
— is being emphasized. To this kind of critic, I have tended to ask the simple 
question "What's wrong with good teaching?" That is, if a "careers" approach 
in the classroom can, in fact, result in better teaching, that, by itself, should 
be sufficient to justify continuation of the career education movement. 

Throughout the decade of the 1970s, it was obvious, in community after 
community, that we were usually being much more successful in motivating 
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elementary school teachers to try a "careers" approach than we were in moti- 
vating secondary school teachers to do so. This was apparently due, in part, to 
the fact that elementary school teachers were much more used to and com- 
fortable with using an activity oriented approach to teaching. It was, in part, 
apparently due to the fact thai elementary school teachers were, relatively 
speaking, more accustomed to using resource persons from the broader com- 
munity in the classroom — and to taking students on field trips into the 
broader community. In part, the reluctance of many academic teachers in 
secondary school settings seemed to stem from a feeling that, if they used a 
"careers" emphasis in their classrooms, they would, in effect, become too 
much like teachers of vocational education — and that was something they 
didn't want to do. Finally, some secondary school teachers appeared to resist a 
"careers" approach to teaching because they feared it would take time away 
from emphasis on the instructional skills and knowledge they were trying to 
convey to their students. Such teachers raised the question of "Can it be done 
in Algebra I?": "Can it be done in Biology?"; "Can it be done in American 
History?" — etc. In short, when the teacher was asked to insert a "careers" 
emphasis, the typical response was to react in terms of feasibility of such an 
approach for a specific subject matter area. 

To help overcome this kind of resistance on the part of secondary school 
teachers, USOE's Office of Career Education awarded, in 1977-78, a series of 
contracts to a number of teacher associations, each of which was centered 
around a particular academic discipline. The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics was already engaged in an independent project aimed at 
showing teachers of mathematics how to infuse a "careers" emphasis into their 
teaching and so found it unnecessary to respond to the Request for Proposals 
(RFP) issued at that time. Those professional teacher associations who did 
respond to that RFP included: 

1 . National Council of Teachers of English 

2. National Council For Social Studies 

3. National Science Teachers Association 

4. National Art Education Association 

5. National Business Education Association 

6. American Association For Health, Physical Education, Recreation, 
and Dance 

7. American Council of Teachers of Foreign Language 

8. Council For Exceptional Children 

As part of the contract given each of the professional associations listed 
above, each proceeded to collect examples of how teachers in their individual 
academic disciplines were, in fact, successfully infusing a "careers" emphasis 
into the teaching/ learning process. In addition, each professional association 
appointed key task forces to study the career education concept in depth and 
to make recommendations for its members regarding the applicability of 
career education to their particular academic discipline. As a final part of the 
contract, each of these professional teacher associations assembled their find- 
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ings and published them for their members in one or more publications. This 
was. obviously, simply a matter of using the "it takes one to sell one" approach 
to solving the problem — and it appears to be working well at the present time. 
Each of these professional teacher associations produced far more than I had 
any idea they would be able -or willing- to do with the very limited funds 
made available to them. My only regret is that we did not have funds, in the 
succeeding year, for use in helping each of these associations carry their proj- 
ects a step further and involve State branches/chapters/ affiliates in the proc- 
ess in a more active manner. If career education is now better accepted by 
secondary school academic teachers than it was at the beginning — and it 
definitely is — the major credit for this significant accomplishment must be 
given to each of these professional teacher associations. 

There are now — and will probably always be — a certain percentage of 
classroom teachers who will resist "career education" or any other basic ap- 
proach to educational change. This is due to what I have termed the 
"15 70-15 principle." That principle holds that, whenever any new sound ap- 
proach to educational change is introduced to a group of teachers, it can be 
expected that: (a) about 15% will endorse it and enthusiastically seek out 
creative, innovative ways of applying it in their classrooms; (b) about 15% of 
teachers, no matter how good or worthwhile the idea, will resist it basically 
because they are opposed to change in any form; and (c) about 70% of 
teachers will, given sufficient time and study, adopt those portions of that 
"good idea" that they can see will improve their effectiveness in the classroom. 
That principle, so far as I can tell, appears to be operating in career educa- 
tion at the present time. 

There is no doubt but that the decade of the 1970s saw major changes in 
the importance of the classroom teacher in the delivery of effective career 
education. Those changes started to occur when we began to realize that, in 
the total career education concept, the teaching /learning process is fully as 
important as is the career development process. This can be clearly seen in 
current practices that find teachers, in many settings, switching from their 
former emphasis on searching for ways to insert a "careers" emphasis into 
their already prepared lesson plans to an effort to incorporate a "careers" em- 
phasis in the original development of teaching plans. The change has been 
gradual, sometimes difficult to see in dramatic ways, but extremely important 
to career education. Basically, it has been a change from the early 1970s when 
career education advocates were, in effect, seeking to "use" teachers to the 
present time when, in community after community, teachers are "using" 
career education. 

Changes In Reduction of Bias And Stereotyping As A Career Education 
Goal 

The 1972 publication Career Education: What It Is And How To Do It 
makes no specific mention of reduction of bias and stereotyping as a goal of 
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career education. As one of the four co-authors of that book -and speaking 
only for myself —I was not thinking of career education goals, at that time, as 
including one specific goal directed toward reduction of bias and stereo- 
typing. Instead, by emphasizing repeatedly that career education is an effort 
designed to help ALL persons — females as well as males persons with handi- 
caps and persons without handicaps — minority persons and nonminority per- 
sons—the very young and the elderly— I assumed that readers would implicitly 
understand that we were concerned about the entire population including 
special segments of the population. In retrospect, it seems obvious that it was 
a serious conceptual error to make such an assumption. 

By 1974, when the USOE policy paper An Introduction To Career Educa- 
tion appeared, two of the 11 conditions calling for educational reform stated 
in that document were directly related to this general topic including the 
following: 

"6. The growing need for and presence of women in the work 
force has not been reflected adequately in either the educa- 
tional or the career options typically pictured for girls enrolled 
in our educational system." 
"10. American education, as currently structured, does not ade- 
quately meet the needs of minority or economically disadvan- 
taged persons in our society." 
These statements make clear the fact that a part of the problem of sex stereo- 
typing (i.e., that part pertaining to girls and women) and the fact that 
minority persons do have special problems were recognized as part of the total 
set of statements used to justify the need for career education. No mention of 
bias/stereotyping problems related to persons with handicaps or to the con- 
cept of "ageism" appear in that document. Moreover, when, later in that 
publication, career education roles and responsibilities are listed, there is no 
specific mention whatsoever of such roles and responsibilities including those 
related to the goal of reducing bias and stereotyping. The closest thing to such 
specific mention is that classroom teacher role related to a request for teachers 
to integrate the "programmatic assumptions" of career education into their 
instructional activities and teacher-pupil relationships. Among the list of 
"programmatic assumptions" included in that document is one which states: 
"9. Occupational stereotyping hinders full freedom of occupa- 
tional choice both for females and for minority persons. These 
restrictions can be reduced, to some extent, through program- 
matic intervention strategies begun in the early childhood 
years." 

It seems unlikely that many persons, when studying the statements pertaining 
to teacher role and responsibilities in career education, actually went back 
and studied the "programmatic assumptions" carefully. 

The 1977 USOE monograph A Primer For Career Education represents the 
first official U.S. Office of Educations Office of Career Education that 
"reduction of bias and stereotyping" is an explicit and important goal of 
career education. Several examples can be seen in the various role statements 
included in the "career education treatment." For example: 
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Classroom teachers are asked to: 

"Systematically attempt to reduce biases students may have 
with respect to race, sex, or handicapping conditioas in ways 
that will maximize freedom of choice for all persons." 

Counseling and guidance personnel are asked to: 

"Develop and promote a variety of educational and community 
actions and efforts aimed at reducing race, sex, and physical/ 
mental handicapping conditions as deterrents to full freedom 
of educational and occupational choice for all persons." 

Parents are asked to: 

"Help their children develop attitudes devoid of bias with 
respect to race, sex, or physical/mental handicaps as deterrents 
to full freedom of educational and occupational choice for all 
persons." 

In addition, among the 9 "learner outcomes" found in that document, there 
is one that states that career education seeks to produce individuals who, 
when they leave school (at any age or at any level) are: 

9. "Aware of means available to themselves for changing career op- 
tions—of societal and personal constraints impinging on career 
alternatives." 

The above statement represents the first time an official policy statement of 
USOE's Office of Career Education recognized reduction of bias and stereo- 
typing as a criterion appropriate for use in evaluating the effectiveness of a 
career education effort. It should be noted here that, of the 14 career educa- 
tion projects that successfully passed through the Def^rtment of Education's 
Joint Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) with hard data, two have centered 
around demonstrating the effectiveness of career education in reducing bias 
and stereotyping in career development. 

By 1978, when P.L. 95-207 — "Career Education Incentive Act"--was 
passed, references to use of career education as a vehicle for reducing bias and 
stereotyping in the career development process were inserted at almost every 
conceivable p>oint in that legislation. This action, to be best of my knowledge, 
was largely the result of efforts on the part of those whose primary concerns 
centered around sex bias and stereotyping. In 1979, USOE's Office of Career 
Education awarded a $400,000 contract — the second largest contract in its 
history— to the American Institutes For Research for a National project' on 
the use of career education as a vehicle for reducing bias and stereotyping as a 
deterrent to full freedom of career choice for all persons. That project con- 
cerned itself with bias and stereotyping concerned with: (a) race; (b) sex; (c) 
handicapping conditions; and (d) age. It resulted in one National conference 
and a host of State/local conferences at which the topic was discussed and re- 
sults from the AIR contract distributed. There is no doubt but that, by 1980, 
the goal of reducing bias and stereotyping in career development had become 
a major goal of the career education movement. As of 1980, when the 10 
"career education skills" being championed by the Department of Education s 
Office of Career Education are listed, skills in reducing bias and stereotyping 
are listed as one of these ten equally important skills. Hopefully, this will put 
career education's emphasis in a proper perspective. 
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A retrospective view of the decade of the 1970s with respect to the topic of 
reducing bias and stereotyping in career development must certainly include 
at least brief observations regarding efforts and activities of persons, organiza- 
tions, and agencies whose primary concerns lie, not with career education, 
but rather with special segments of the population to whom this topic holds 
particular signficance. Of these, organizations/agencies concerned primarily 
about persons with handicaps clearly stand out above all others in terms of the 
outstanding contributions they have made to providing effective career 
education for those they seek to serve. Two National conferences on career 
education for persons with handicaps have been held, one in 1973 and the 
second in 1978. In addition, special National conferences for persons with 
hearing handicaps have been held by Gallaudet College and by the National 
Technical Institute For The Deaf. The National Foundation For The Blind 
put the topic of "Career Education For Persons With Visual Handicaps" on its 
conference agenda for its 1980 Helen Keller Centennial Conference. A Divi- 
sion of Career Development, with a central concern for providing effective 
career education to persons with handicaps, has been formed within the 
Council For Exceptional Children (CEC) and produced some very major and 
significant publications and programs. Several experts on education of the 
handicapped have written books on the general topic of career education for 
persons with handicaps. The Council For Exceptional Children has produced 
four practitioner handbooks on career education for classroom teachers of 
persons with handicaps. With the emergence of Individualized Educational 
Plans (lEPs) for students with handicaps, there has been a pronounced move- 
ment, in many States, to include a "careers" component in the lEPs developed 
by teachers with individual students. Within the Federal Government, strong 
and consistent support for career education on behalf of persons with handi- 
caps has been evident. In all of these ways — and more — the total career 
education movement has been greatly strengthened during the decade of the 
1970s because of the interest, concern, support, and involvement of specialists 
in education of persons with handicaps. The record is very clear on this point. 

Unfortunately, similar exemplary records of accomplishment in the area of 
career education cannot be given for organizations/agencies concerned 
primarily about either race bias or sex bias. Most of the efforts with respect to 
reduction of bias and stereotyping in career education efforts have come from 
those working primarily within the area of career education — not from those 
whose primary concerns are either race bias or sex bias. In the case of those 
National organizations/ agencies whose primary concern is race bias and 
stereotyping, the most positive thing that can be said is that the serious objec- 
tions to career education which some of them stated early in the decade of the 
1970s have, for the most part, subsided. Initially, they were concerned that 
the career education movement might be used to track minority students into 
vocational education and into lower paid, less prestigious jobs in occupational 
society. When they recognized that career education, far from being an effort 
to "track" students and so narrow their options, was instead an effort to ex- 
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pand and broaden educational career options for ALL persons — including 
minority persons - their earlier objections faded to a considerable extent. At 
the same time, there was no major National organization whose primary con- 
cern is reduction of racial bias and stereotyping that, during the decade of the 
1970s, init: *ted a major independent effort to use career education as a vehi- 
cle for accomplishing that goal. This, of course, may have been due to the 
fact that they had available for use a host of other vehicles that they con- 
sidered more powerful and effective. In part, the blame must be placed on 
those of us in career education for not more actively seeking the involvement 
of such organizations. 

In the case of National organizations primarily concerned about reduction 
of sex bias and stereotyping, the primary efforts noted during the decade of 
the 1970s were directed toward ensuring that career education conceptual- 
izers and practitioners developed and applied efforts aimed at solving this 
problem. These kinds of efforts have been strong and effective during almost 
the enti:o decade of the 1970s. At the same time, no single National organiza- 
tion/agency in this area has embraced career education as one of their signifi- 
cant action efforts on behalf of their own membership. They have not, to 
date, become active ''partners** in career education in ways analogous to those 
demonstrated by organizations/agencies whose primary concerns center 
around meeting needs of persons with handicaps. It is not clear why this con- 
dition exists. 

In retrospect, it is now abundantly clear that I was very wrong, in the early 
1970s, to effectively ignore the importance of conceptualizing career educa- 
tion so that it included a pronounced emphasis on the use of career education 
as a vehicle for reducing bias and stereotyping. There were three major errors 
made initially. The first error I made was to assume that, by proclaiming 
career education as an effort to serve ALL persons, the special needs of 
women, minorities, and persons with handicaps would be met. It has become 
increasingly clear, during the decade of the 1970s, that large differences exist 
between providing ''equality of opportunity** and providing "equity of oppor- 
tunity'* for special .(segments of the population. It is now clear that, while the 
career education movement continues to be concerned about ALL persons, 
special efforts must be made if career education needs of women, minorities, 
persons with handicaps, and the economically disadvantaged are to be met. 

The second error I made was in failing to recognize that the goal of reduc- 
ing bias and stereotyping as a deterrent to full freedom of career choice, while 
holding special significance for these special segments of the total population, 
could be met only if that goal is applied to career education efforts for ALL 
persons. That is, actions aimed at reducing bias and stereotyping cannot be 
realistically limited only to those who suffer directly from it. Rather, this goal 
is one that must be included in the career education treatment for all persons. 

The third error I made was in failing to recognize — and act — upon the 
tremendously powerful potential career education has for serving as a vehicle 
for use in reducing occupational bias and stereotyping in society in general 
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and in the Education system in particular. The longitudinal developmental 
nature of career education, its emphasis on changing attitudes and actions of 
ALL educators, its emphasis on community/education ''partnerships," and 
its emphasis on both paid and unpaid work each represents a potentially very 
powerful way of contributing to reduction of bias and stereotyping in our 
society. This, too. is as clear in 1980 as it was vague in 1970. 

Changes In The Kinds And Magnitude Of Change Called For By 
Career Education 

It is much easier to talk about the need for **change ' than it is to make it 
happen. My initial interest in the term "career education," when Commis- 
sioner Marland first spoke of it in 1970, grew out of my 22 previous years as a 
professional educator whose primary concerns were in the domain of career 
development. My initial goal was to use the career education movement as ? 
means of changing both the education system and the occupational society in 
ways that would maximize the career development of all persons. When, in 
my first definition of "career education," I defined it in terms of making work 
•'possible, meaningful, and satisfying" to all persons, that was exactly what I 
meant. I even thought briefly, in 1970, about trying to change the term from 
"career education" to "career development education," but soon gave that up 
as a task I could not accomplish. 

Thus, it should surprise no one to see many of these broader calls for 
change reflected in the 1972 book Career Education: What It Is And How To 
Do It, The basic concerns I expressed in that book included: (a) co-"- .n over 
the false societal attitude that worships a college degree as the b' ^ud surest 
route to occupational success; (b) concern for recognizing th .ne optimum 
kind and amount of education required as preparation for work will vary 
from occupation to occupation — and from person to person; (c) concPT'n for 
judging the worth of an occupation more in terms of its societal contributions 
than in the amount of education required to enter it; (d) concern for making 
"preparation for work" a major goal of all who teach and all who learn; and 
(e) concern for inserting a more pronounced emphasis ongoa^~i.e., on basic 
reasons for learning — into the entire fabric of American Education. 

Such concerns led me to propose several basic kinds of educational change 
to be championed by the career education movement in that 1972 book 
including: 

1. Elimination of academic credits and degrees as an absolute necessity 
for professional advancement of educators through adding some 
alternative routes to acquisition of competence that can be recognized 
and rewarded. 

2. Greater public involvement in basic educational policymaking 
through a more representative manner of electing school board 
members. 
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3. Helping ALL educators rid themselves of the false attitude that a col- 
lege degree represents an ultimately desirable goal for all persons. 

4. Increasing our emphasis on "accomplishment** and decreasing our 
emphasis on **time** as a prime criterion for use in measuring educa- 
tional accomplishment — i.e., a move toward performance evaluation 
and away from sole use of Carnegie credits. 

5. Elxtending the concept of the ungraded school to all of AmeriLtjn 
education in ways that would create a true open entry/open exit 
system — thus eliminating the concept of the "school dropout.** 

6. Creation of the year round school that would, among other things, (a) 
allow for multiple graduation dates during a 12-month period; (b) 
allow students to combine work and education in ways most beneficial 
for them; (c) allow teachers sabbaticals to acquire experience in the 
broader occupational society through exchange systems with person- 
nel from business and industry — and many other things as well. 

7. Opening up public school facilities for 18 hours per day 6 days per 
week under conditions where adults, as well as youth, could make 
maximum use of such facilities. 

8. Unifying the current educational system, remedial manpower train- 
ing system, and welfare system into a single unified system built 
around the career development needs of all persons — youth and 
adults. 

Among the kinds of basic changes I initially envisioned the career educa- 
tion movement making in the occupational society itself were the following: 

1 . Creation of educational sabbaticals for employed workers that would 
allow each to acquire additional skills, knowledge, and understand- 
ing needed to optimize their career development. 

2. Creation of conditions that would allow workers to experience more 
variety — and so less boredom — in their work through equipping each 
to perform a number of different kinds of work assignments. 

3. Humanizing the workplace in ways that allow each worker to see more 
clearly the importance of the tasks she/he is performing — and so gain 
a greater sense of meaningfulness and satisfaction from the work each 
does. 

Those viewing the above list of major changes advocated early in the career 
education movement should do so recognizing that a Federal expenditure 
from six billion to ten billion dollars was proposed as the minimum amount 
required to make these changes. Obviously, during the decade of the 1970s, 
no one saw fit to take those funding recommendations — and so this total set of 
proposed changes— seriously. 

By 1974. when the USOE policy paper An Introduction To Career Educa- 
tion was published, the basic concept of the need for broader changes in 
American Education extending far beyond simple implementation of a career 
education effort was retained. That document presented the following list of 
basic educational policy changes as ones being championed by the career 
education movement: 
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1. Substantial increases in the quantity, quality, and variety of voca- 
tional education offerings at the secondary school level and of occu- 
pational education offerings ct the postsecondary school level. 

2. Increases in the number and variety of educational course options 
available to students with a de-emphasis on the presence of clearly 
differentiated college preparatory, general education, and voca* 
tional education curriculums at the secondary school level. 

3. The installation of performance evaluation, as an alternative to the 
strict time requirements imposed by the traditional Carnegie unit, as 
a means of assessing and certifying educational accomplishment. 

4. The installation of systems for granting educational credit for learn- 
ing that takes place outside the walls of the school. 

5. Increasing use of noncertificated personnel from the business* 
industry-labor community as educational resource persons in the 
educational system's total instructional program. 

6. The creation of an open cptry-op**" «vir eHnrational system that 
allows students to combine schooling with work in ways that fit their 
needs and educational motivations. 

7. Substantial increases in programs of adult and recurrent education 
as a responsibility of the public school educational system. 

8. Creation of the year-round public school system that provides; multi- 
ple points during any 12-month period in which a student will leave 
the educational system. 

9. Major overhaul of teacher education progranii and graduate pro- 
grams in education aimed at incorporating the career education 
concepts, skills, and methodologies. 

10. Substantial increases in the career guidance, counseling, placement, 
and followup functions as parts of American education. 

11. Substantial increases in program and schedule flexibility that allow 
classroom teachers, at all levels, greater autonomy and freedom to 
choose educational strategies and devise methods and materials they 
determine to be effective in increasing pupil achievement. 

12. Increased utilization of educational technology forgathering, proc- 
essing, and disseminating knowledge required in the teaching- 
learning process. 

13. Increased participation by students, teachers, parents, and members 
of the business-industry-labor community in educational policy- 
making. 

14. Increased participation by formal educational institutions in com- 
prehensive community educational and human service efforts. 

That document, like the 1972 publication, recognized that the dollar costs re- 
quired for making these major kinds of basic educational change would be 
great. It contended, however, that such funds could be found in remedial and 
alternative educational sv^rf^ms that, supported with tax dollars, now exist 
outside the structure of ^ iormal Education system. It was a major plea to 
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avoid, in the United States, a dual system of Education supported by tax 
dollars— one for those that can make it as the Education system is currently 
structured and the other for those who cannot successfully make it in an 
Education system that continues to ignore the call for these basic kinds of 
educational reform. Obviously, the recent rapid increase in billions of dollars 
available for programs such as GET A, coupled with failure to provide dollars 
for the kinds of educational reforms advocated in the 1974 document, makes 
it clear that the kinds of basic education changes being proposed has. for the 
most part, been effectively ignored. 

By 1977. when the USOE policy document entitled A Primer For Career 
Education was published, it was clear to me that we were having enough trou- 
ble simply trying to get the basic kinds of attitudinal/ philosophical changes 
required to implement the career education concept — let alone secure the 
more far reaching kinds of educational change called for in the earlier 
publications. Therefore, in that document, rather than continue to talk 
about the broader set of basic changes outlined in the earlier publications, I 
limited the changes called for to the following: 



FROM an assumption that says: 

1. General education alone is the best prepa- 
ration for work. 

2. Youth is that period of life in which one 
prepares for work. 

3. American education has attained the goal 
of preparation for work when it has pre- 
pared school leavers to enter the world of 
paid employment. 

4. The best way to prepare youth for the world 
of paid employment is to lock them up in a 
school house and keep them away from that 
world. 

5. The more years one spends in school the 
better equipped he/she is for work. 

6. Jobs choose people - people don't choose 
jobs. 



7. The very best educational and occupational 
opportunities should be reserved for white, 
able-bodied males. 



TO an assumption that says: 

1 . Both general education and a set of specific 
marketable vocational skills are increasing- 
ly necessary as preparation for work. 

2. Most individuals will find it increasingly 
necessary to combine education and work 
during large portions of their adult lives. 

3. The goal of education as preparation for 
work must include an emphasis on prepar- 
ing school leavers to change with change in 
the world of paid employment. 

4. Both the world of schooling and the world 
of paid employment must become part of 
the student's real world. 

5. The optimum kind and amount of educa- 
tion required as preparation for work will 
vary widely from occupation to occupation. 

6. It is impc^^ant that student self under- 
standing and understanding of the world of 
paid employment be emphasized in ways 
that allow students to have maximum con- 
trol over their own destinies. 

7. The full range of educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities must be made avail- 
able, to the greatest possible extent, to 
minority persons, handicapped persons, 
and women as well as to all others in society. 
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8. The goal of educaiion as preparation for 8. The goal of education as preparation for 
work should be directed exclusively toward work must include unpaid work performed 
the world of paid employment. as well as work in the world of paid employ 



ment. 



9. The goal of education as preparation for 9. Education as preparation for employment 
employment should be primarily concerned should be i oiuerned with WORK as well as 
^»^^^JOBS. with JOBS. 

It will be obvious that, when the^ist presented above is compared with the 
earlier sets of educational changes advocated in the 1974 and 1972 publica- 
tions. that I limited those changes to ones where a bonafide comprehensive 
career education effort could make some observable difference. The basic no- 
tion of viewing career education as a vehicle for use in attaining educational 
change is still present, but the magnitude of proposed change was reduced. 
My decision to move in this direction was. in no way. a matter of having 
changed my mind regarding the desirability of a much broader set of changes 
in American education. Rather, it simply reflected what, by 1977. had 
become a more realistic perception of what changes career education could, 
in fact, help bring about. My personal commitment to the desirability of each 
of the broader kinds of change remains as strong now as it was when I pro- 
posed them in the early part of the decade ot the 1970s. 

Changes In Federal Support For Career Education 

The decade of the i^/Os began with career education being declared the 
top priority o J the United St;^tes Office of Education. The decade ended with 
career education being a very low pJority item within the Federal Govern- 
ments Department cf Education. While factual, the preceding two stale- 
ments do not accurateiy reflect what happened to the career education move- 
ment during t}it ..L-cade of the 1970s. For example, Brodinsky (Brodinsky, 
Ben **Somethirig Hy.ppr.ned; Education In The Seventies" Phi Delta Kappan, 
1979. 61, 238-241). m sunnrnarizing major educational events of the decade, 
described career education as "the modest success story of the 70s." A Na- 
tional survev of school board members and superintendents conducted in 
1979 by th - Dnal School Boards Association found "career education" to 
be the sin^ ..ew topic" of the 1970s that both school board members and 
superintendents felt most deserving of increased attention in their school 
districts. (National School Boards Association "What Priorities For Global 
Education?" An NSBA Survey Of School Board Members and School Super- 
intendents. Washington, D.C.: National School Boards Association. 1980.) It 
seems safe to siy that career education did survive the decade of the 1970s. At 
this point, it may be instrrictive to review briefly the pattern of Federal finan- 
cial support given caieer education during the decade of the 1970s. 

The decade began with almost exclusive use of discretionary funds avail- 
able under Part D of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. Be- 
tween 1970 and 1976. a total of 124 K-12 career education demonstration 
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funds were provided under this legislation costing a total of $47.0 million 
dollars. Additionally, between 1971 and 1975, a total of $24.6 million dollars 
were made available by the National Institute of Education to fund four ma- 
jor kinds of career education "models" under 12 projects (including a "school 
based model," an "employer based model" later to be called "experienced 
based c areer education," a "home based model," and a "residential model"). 
Added to this was $18.0 million dollars to fund an additional 1 12 K 12 career 
education demonstration projects between 1972 1975 using funds from Part 
C of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. This, then, totalled 
$89.6 million doPars of Federal funds being spent on career education 
demonstration projects during the 1970 1975 period when no funds had been 
expressly appropriated by the Congress for this purpose. The funds being 
used were primarily discretionary funds. 

In 1974, the Congress enacted, as part of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Amendments of 1974, Section 406 "Career Education." This 
marked the first time the Congress had specifically authorized the use of 
Federal funds for career education. Section 406 provided funds only for pur- 
poses of demonstrating the effectiveness of career education not funds for 
implrni. ttting it on a Nationwide basis. During the period beginning with 
Fiscal Year 1975 and continuing through Fiscal Year 1978. a total of 
$40,404,429 dollars was expended under provisions of this legislation. These 
funds supported a total of 425 career education demonstration projects with 
the funds being allocated as follows: 



Cdirgory I l)rrnein»trationi oi ini rrmrntal imprdvrmrnti in K 1'^ 

( Hrcrr r(iu( iitiim rfforti 
Ctftrifory *M Drmomi ration* of (arrrr rducatidn in wnior U\^U 

« hemi iM*ttinK» 

Cdir^ory l)rnion»iratieM»ii nl rarrrr rduratinn in lommuniiy 
rnllrKf* irttinKn 

Catrifory 2C Drmomtriitionit nf rarrrr reiiu alinn in adult ami 

( oniniuniry r(lu( atinn «rttinK» 
Catrgory 21) DrrnonMratinnii of c arrrr rdut alion in initituti«in» cif 

hiifhrr rdu( atinn 

Catrifoiy DrrnonMrationnnl tAivn cduralinh fnr jwrwin* with 
handicap* 

Catrgnry M\ DrniiMmratinnit o( rarrrr cduf atinn hir giflrd and 
talrntrd prrRonn 

CalrKory M; Drmnnntratiom nf <arrrr rdueatinn lor minority 
youth 
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youth 
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Category 5 Demonstrations of communicating career education 

concepts to practitioners and to the general public 59 7,433,704 

Category 6A -Conducting a survey of current status of career edu- 
cation in the U.S. A 1 308.640 

Category 6B - Developing State plans for implementing career edu- 
cation 100 4.440.903 

TOTALS 425 $40,404,429 



The use of the 6 major categories reported above — and the relative amount 
of funding allocated to each — bears directly on what happened to career 
education during the decade of the 1970s. Category 1 ($12,945,393), aimed 
at demonstrating the effectiveness of career education in comprehensive K-12 
efforts, was most directly related to the purposes of Section 406 as stated by 
the Congress. Thus, it deserved — and received — the largest amount of funds 
and the greatest number of projects of any of the six categories. Results from 
this category were most instrumental in passage of P.L. 95-207--**Career 
Education Incentive Act'* — in 1978. Category 2 ($3,644,511) was used in 
order to make a beginning effort to illustrate and encourage the concept of 
career education as an effort that extended beyond the K-12 setting to all of 
postsecondary education. The senior high school subcategory used here was 
judged to be necessary because of the fact that we had been relatively more 
successful in elementary school than secondary school career education ef- 
forts. Because this legislation was a part of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Amendments of 1974, I felt that, in spite of the great impor- 
tance of the area, this was as much as we could afford to invest in funding 
demonstration projects in Category 2. 

Category 3 ($6,653,798) represented a strong attempt to study and to 
demonstrate the kinds of career education efforts needed to meet the needs of 
special segments of the population. Category 3A (for persons with handicaps) 
received roughly twice as much funding as any other subcategory in this area 
due to the fact that the Congress specifically demanded, in enacting Section 
406, that special attention should be directed toward this portion of the total 
population. 

Category 4 ($4,977,480) reflected my belief that the importance of chang- 
ing teacher attitudes was crucial in the implementation of career education. 
Further, it seemed obvious to me that, in the long run, serious attempts must 
be made to do so through changes in pre-service teacher education programs. 
To depend only on inservice education efforts did not seem to represent a wise 
strategy to adopt. Thus, funds in this category were used for purposes of try- 
ing to demonstrate the efficacy of infusing a career education emphasis into 
teacher preparation programs. As a demonstration effort, it appeared to be 
successful. In terms of influencing common practices in teacher education in- 
stitutions, it was not very successful. 

Category 5 ($7,43S,704), in my opinion, provided the career education 
movement with a greater return, per dollar invested, than any other single 
category. It was this category that was used to: (a) initiate involvement of Na- 
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tional community organizations in career education; (b) encourage profes- 
sional educational associations to become involved in studying and recom- 
mending career education to their members; (c) fund several National 
dissemination efforts — including both the Commissioner's National Con- 
ference On Career Education (held during November 1976 in Houston, 
Texas) and activities of the National Center For Career Education at the 
University of Montana; and (d) fund all Office of Career Education "mini- 
conferences" held during the 1974-1978 period. 

Category 6 (|4, 749,543) was legislatively mandated as part of Section 406. 
It resulted in the first National survey of the status of career education — a 
document that will have no counterpart until September 1982. It also resulted 
in providing two years of funding to each State Department of Education for 
purposes of constructing individual State plans for implementing career edu- 
cation. This, in turn, allowed State Coordinators of Career Education to be 
employed and to build, in each State, a readiness to implement career educa- 
tion in K'12 settings on a Statewide basis. 

During this same period (1974-1978), a special study conducted, at the re- 
quest of Congress, by the Congressional Budget Office estimated that over 
$100 million dollars per year was being spent on various kinds of career 
education projects by other parts of the United States Office of Education. 
These included projects funded under the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act's Title IV-C, the Bureau of Education For The Handicapped, the 
Women's Equity Program, the Fund For the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education, and the Bureau of Postsecondary Education. Thus, the total 
amount of Federal dollars spent by such Bureaus each year exceeded the total 
amount of Federal vocational education funds used to support career educa- 
tion demonstration projects during the entire 1970-76 period. 

In 1978, the Congress enacted Public Law 95-207 — "Career Education In- 
centive Act" with almost unanimous votes in both the House of Represen- 
tatives and in the United States Senate. This was a most unusual piece of 
legislation in several ways, each of which deserves brief mention here, first, it 
was, so far as I can tell, the only piece of categorical educational legislation 
passed by the Congress during the decade of the 1970s. All others were part of 
some form of omnibus education legislation. Second, this legislation was truly 
written in an "incentive" — rather than in a "mandate" — tone. It forced no 
State, local school district, or postsecondary educational institution to do 
anything in career education. Instead, funds provided under this Act were 
specifically aimed at providing assistance to those parts of Education who had 
decided, on their own, to embrace the career education concept. This was a 
most significant characteristic indeed — and one that appears to have been 
missed by many persons. 

Third, the Congress, in enacting this legislation, took full cognizance of 
results obtained from the many demonstration projects funded under provi- 
sions of Section 406 mentioned above. Because of this, the Congress divided 
the Act into two major sections, one designed to provide assistance to those 
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desiring io implement career education in K-12 settings and the other to pro- 
vide assistance to those desiring to demonstrate career education in post- 
secondary and adult education settings. Separate authorization provisions 
were made for each of these two major sections of rhU Act. 

Fourth — and perhaps most significant the Congress wrote this Act as a 
piece of "sunset" legislation designed to operate from 1979 through 1983 and 
then go out of existence. The rationale used by the Congress was simple and 
straightforward; namely (a) the Congress intended that the implementation 
of career education, at the K~12 level, should be primarily a State and local 
school district responsibility with Federal funds being available only for pur- 
poses of getting that effort started; and (b) comprehensive demonstrations of 
career education at the postsecondary level would provide Congress, by 1983, 
with a firm basis for determining whether or not to fund further career educa- 
tion legislation aimed at assisting in career education implementation efforts 
M the postsecondary level. 

In keeping with the rationale cited above, the Congress authorized varying 
amounts for the K 12 portion of the Act each year and a flat amount of $15.0 
million dollars each year for the postsecondary demonstration section. Con- 
gressional appropriations, as compared with authorizations, for the first three 
years were: 



Congressional Authorization Congressional Appropriation 



Year K 12 portion Postsecondary K 12 portion Postsecondury Portion 



FY79 $50.0 M. $15.0 M. $20.0 M. 7.F.RO 

FY 80 $100.0 M. $15.0 M. $15.0 M. ZFRO 

FY81 $100.0 M. $15.0 M. $15.0 M. ZKR( ) (tentative figures) 

FY 62 $50.0 M. $15.0 M. (to )»r determined) 

FY 83 $25.0 M. $15.0 M. (to be determined) 



Under provisions of the K-12 portion of P.L. 95 207, 92.5% of funds ap- 
propriated by the Congress are to be distributed to participating State 
Departments of Education, on a formula grant basis determined by the 
number of children Ages 5 18 in each State. A minimum of $125,000 is, by 
law, required to be made available to each State no matter how few children 
it has. Each participating State Department of Education, in turn, is required 
under this law to distribute a minimum of 85% of the funds it receives to local 
K 12 school districts on a grant basis. Thus, it is obvious that the Congress in- 
tended that career education be implemented, at the K 12 level, through re- 
quiring that most of the appropriated funds reach local 12 school districts. 

Furthermore, P.L. 95 207 requires that, while Federal funds may be used 
to pay 100% of this K 12 implementation effort in 1979 and 1980, a com- 
bination of State and local funds must be mixed with the Federal funds in 
such a way that Federal funds pay no more than 75% of the costs in 1981, 
50% of the costs in 1982, and 25% of the costs in 1983 the la.st year of the 
Act. This is one more clear indication of the intent of Congress to make the 
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implementation of K-12 career education efforts a State and local — rather 
than a Federal — responsibility by no later than 1983. 

The Federal role, under P.L. 95-207 is primarily one of providing: (a) con- 
ceptual catalytic leadership; (b) assurances to Congress that Federal funds are 
expended in accordance with requirements of the law; and (c) technical 
assistance to State Departments of Education. State Departments of Educa- 
tion, in turn, are to play a professional leadership/monitoring/technical 
assistance role with local school districts in each State. It is the local K-12 
school districts who, under this law, have the major operational responsibility 
for actually implementing K-12 career education efforts. 

It is too early to tell if the intent of Congress, as expressed in the wording of 
P.L. 9.5-207, will actually be met. With current appropriations, as noted 
above, running far less than the authorized amounts, there remains some 
doubt as to whether implementation effort envisioned by the Congress can be 
achieved by the end of 1983 when this legislation is due to expire. Still, 
preliminary fmdings are encouraging. First, as of the end of 1980, 47 of the 
50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Trust Territories 
are still voluntarily participating in implementing this legislation. Only three 
States — South Dakota, Nevada, and New Mexico — have, to date, elected not 
to participate. Each participating State has written a State Plan that includes 
specific objectives to be attained — and criteria for assessing each objective — 
during each of the 5 years the Act is due to operate. Each has appointed, as 
required by this law, a State Coordinator of Career Education who is "ex- 
perienced in career education." 

Preliminary indications that these State Coordinators of Career Education 
are following congressional intent in using these funds for State leadership 
activities and for making grants to local school districts are also encouraging. 
In October 1980, the American Institutes of Research, under contract with 
the U.S. Department of Education, submitted a "rapid feedback evaluation" 
report based on a sample of 9 States participating under the Act. While not a 
random sample — and so not generalizable to the entire Nation — there are 
some encouraging findings found in this AIR report including, for examplt;, 
the following: 

State Level Results (for 9 States) 

1 . 6 Chief State School officers had actively promoted career educa* 
tion 

2. 5 State legislatures had passed laws of endorsement 

3. 7 States had appropriated State funds to help implement career 
education 

4. In 7 States, business/labor/industry/professional/community or- 
ganizations were involved in the implementation of career edu* 
cation 

5. All 9 States reported K 12 career education implementation ef- 
forts have increased since P.L. 95 207 funds had bcco ne avail- 
able 
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Local Level Results (for 9 States) 

1. Of the total career education budget, only an average of 38% 
came from 95-207 funds with the remainder coming from other 
sources 

2. Of local school districts funded with S5-207 funds 



a. All of the superintendents and ^ of the school boards 
had endorsed career education 

b. All but 5 had made systematic efforts to reduce bias and 
stereotyping in students' career planning 

c. Roughly 58% of teachers were estimated to be using a 
**careers" emphasis in their classrooms on a regular basis 

d. 62% of elementary school counselors and 78% of sec- 
ondary school counselors were actively supporting career 
education implementation 

e. 65% reported existence of a "Career Education Action 
Council" with representatives from broad segments of 
the community 



Based on findings such as these— and many, many more found in this report, 
the AIR authors concluded that: 

"While the results of this brief evaluation cannot be generalized to 
the country as a whole, it is apparent that PL 95-207 funds are serv- 
ing the purposes envisioned by Congress when it passed the Incen- 
tive Act." 

This positive conclusion was tempered by the authors with notations in- 
dicating that much remains to be done especially in areas such as: (I) 
evaluating career education through formal studies; (2) involving organized 
labor in career education; (3) emphasizing preservice education in career 
education for prospective teachers; and (4) active involvement of organisa- 
tions representing special needs populations. 

In summary, it can be said that, while the Federal interest in career educa- 
tion has remained strong during the entire decade of the 1 970s, the Federal 
intent has been clearly one of making the implementation of career education 
a State and lot 1~ rather than a Federal — responsibility. It is, as of now, still 
too early to teli ihe extent to which this Federal intent will, in fact, be carried 
out. 

Changes In Career Education/Organized Labor Relationships 

No summary of significant changes in the conceptualization of career 
education during the decade of the 1970s would be complete if it failed to 
recognize the major contributions organized labor has made to such changes. 
Many representatives from organized labor have helped greatly in refining 
and expanding the career education concept during the decade of the 1970s. 
Their contributions have grown largely out of discussions I have had with 
them concerning the reservations organized labor had with the career educa- 
tion concept as originally presented in the early 1970s. Here, an attempt will 
be made to identify each of organized labor's concerns and how, with the help 




of representatives from organized labor, those expressed concerns have led to 
significant changes in the career education concept itself. 

The concern expressed by organized labor was that career education might 
result in an effort to encourage the sons and daughters of union members to 
enroll in trade/vocational training programs rather than seeking college ad- 
mission. That concern was, in part, responsible for refining the career educa 
tion concept in ways that make it abundantly clear that career education 
seeks to expand — not restrict — both the educational and career options avail- 
able for consideration on the part of ALL persons. 

A second concern of organized labor, initially, was that career education 
might result in an overemphasis on the goal of education as preparation for 
work — and so an underemphasis on the other important basic goals of Amer- 
ican Education. That concern has led to career education conceptual efforts 
aimed at making it clear to all concerned that career education seeks to 
change American Education in ways that bring a more proper and ap- 
propriate emphasis to the goal of education as preparation for work in ways 
that neither demean nor detract from any other basic goal of Education. 

Closely related has been organized labor's concern for making sure that the 
American system of public education give a strong emphasis to the basic 
academic skills. No one knows better than members of organized labor how 
important such skills are in the occupational society. This concern of orga- 
nized labor was, in part, responsible for career education's attempts, during 
the decade of the 1970s, to produce hard evidence demonstrating that car^^cr 
education — far from being a competitor of the "back to basics" movement 
is, in fact, a vehicle useful for helping students acquire basic academic skills. 

Fourth, organized labor expressed strong opposition, in the early 1970s, to 
what they perceived as career education's attempts to — as one of them said to 
me — **put Milton Friedman in the classroom." This was a reaction to career 
education's early efforts to bring persons from the occupational society into 
classrooms as resource persons and to take students on field trips into the oc- 
cupational society. Organized labor noted that, while employers were free to 
visit classrooms, union members were often not allowed time off to do so 
unless their pay was docked. Additionally, organized labor noted that, wiiile 
field trips often included a short visit to the corporate executive offices, they 
rarely, if ever, included a visit to the local AFL/CIO labor council. The con- 
cern was, simply put, that, if students are to hear the views of management, 
so, too, should they hear the views of organized labor. Great progress has been 
made, during the decade of the 1970s, in changing career implementation 
practices in ways that overcome this objection. 

Fifth, representatives from organized labor have made major contributions 
to refinement of the career education concept in the area of work experience. 
In the beginning, organized labor expressed opposition to career education 
including a work experience component. In part, their objections were based 
on existing child labor and health/safety laws and regulations that would pre- 
vent work experience opportunities from being made available in large parts 
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of the occupational society. In part, they objected to the basic co ept of pro- 
viding students with work experience in actual occupational settiii<;;s as part of 
career education. Their fears were based on; (a) a concern that this might 
lead to some form of subminimum wage; and (b) a concern that employers 
might find it less expensive to hire youth than adults and so ca^x some 
adults to lose their jobs. Representatives from organised labor contributed 
greatly, during the decade of the 1970s, to refining the concept of work ex- 
perience in career education in ways that make its primary purpose career ex- 
ploration- not productivity for the employer. This, in turn, iias led to refin- 
ing the concept of work experience in career education so that it is, for most 
students, now unpaid work rather than any form of paid employment. I con- 
sider this to be a major contribution of organized labor in refining the career 
education concept. 

Sixth, representatives from organized labor have made major contributions 
in defming what teachers and students should know about organized labor 
and how such information can best be conveyed. In this sense, the contribu- 
tion has been relatively more to the implementation than to the conceptual- 
ization of career education. Without the willingness of organized labor to pro^ 
vide this kind of expert consultation and assistance, the implementation of 
career education would be far less than it is at the present time. 

Organized labor has done much more than simply contribute to refining 
the concept of career education. Both the United Autoworkers of America 
and the United Rubber, Cork, and Linoleum Workers of America have issued 
policy statements endorsing the career education concept. Organized labor 
played a major role in making program presentations at the Commissioner s 
National Conference On Career Education held in 1976 — including one of 
the three keynote addresses to that Conference. Representatives from orga- 
nized labor have participated in two OCE **miniconferences** aimed at pro- 
viding me with advice and consultation. Organized labor has been most 
helpful to several OCE funded career education projects - especially Akron, 
Ohio and Red Oak, Iowa - in developing career education materials express- 
ing the views of organized labor. The AFL/CIO participated as one of 16 ma- 
jor National community organizations in OCE's 1979 80 effort to promote 
"community partnerships** in career education. The AFL/CIO has, in recent 
years, been a powerful and influential force in obtaining Federal funds from 
the Congress in terms of appropriations for career education. During 1980, 
Dr. Walter Davis - currently Director of Community Affairs in the AFL/CIO 

served with distinction as Chair of the National Advisory Council On 
Career Education. It was the AFL/CIO who was most instrumental in making 
sure that, when P.L. 95 207 - "Career Education Incentive Act* -was writ- 
ten, it mandated the presence of at lea.^. one representative from organized 
labor on the National Advisory Council On Career Education. 

Two USOE publications exist that will provide interested readers with a 
deeper understanding of the significant contributions organized labor has 
made and can make to the career education movement. One, entitled 
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Career Education and Organized I abor was published in 1979 and includes 
three major sections: (a) a keynote speech presented by Mr. Peter S. 
Nommstiyo, President of the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and Tile 
Workers, at the Commissioner's National Conference On Career Education in 
1976; (b) a comprehensive conceptual paper on the role and function of 
organized labor in career education written by Professor Mark Schulman, 
Antioch College, under contract with the National Advisory Council on 
Career Education; and (c) a summary of thoughts and recommendations of 
key representatives from organized labor made during "miniconferences" that 
I conducted with them. That docjjment is worthy of study. 

TUv second signifKant USOE publication regarding organized labor is one 
written for the U.S. Department's Office of Career Education, under con- 
tract, by Mr. Nicholas J. 'I'opougis. Career Education Coordinator for the 
Akron, Ohio public schools. I'hat document, entitled Labor And Career 
Education: Ideas For Action, contains a wealth of basic information regard- 
ing orgar)ized labor useful to educators interested in including this topic in 
their career education efforts along with a set of suggested lesson plaas for do- 
ing so. It is basically a *'how to " kind of publication. 

Aa we enter the decade of the 1980s, it seems to me that we do so having 
organized labor emerging as an active "partner" in the effort. While still far 
from being a totally accomplished fact, significant beginnings have been 
made. The ways in which involvement of organized labor in career education 
have been described in this section are a good illustration of a basic principle 
that has guided the e^olving career education movement during the entire 
decade of the 1970s; namely, if it is considered desirable to enlist the partici- 
pation of a particular segment of society in the implementation of career 
education, it is essential that we allow and encourage that segment of society 
to also be involved in the conceptualization of career education. It is that 
principle that has been illustrated here. 

Changes In Involvement of Postsecondary Education 
In Career Education 

From the beginning, career education has been conceptualized as an effort 
designed to be applied over the entire lifespan from the early pre-school 
years through the retirement years. That basic emphasis has remained .strong 
and consistent during the entire decade of the 1970s. It can be .seen in the 
1972 book Career Education: What It Is And How To Do It, in the 1974 
USOE publication ^« Introduction To Career Education, and in the 1977 
USOE policy statement A Primer For Career Education In all three of these 
basic documents, strong statements an* made supporting the pre.sence of a 
career education effort in .such diverse postsecondary education settings as 
community colleges, four year college/ university settings, and in various 
forms of adult/continuing education. The conceptual emphasis is clear and 
consistent. 
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Other publications from the U.S. Government Printing Office appearing 
during the decade of the 1970s are also illustrative of this continuing em- 
phasis. Such publications include: 

(1) Olson, Paul A. The Liberal Arts And Career Education. 1975. 

(2) Goldstein, Michael B. The Current State Of Career Education At 
The Postsecondary Level. 1977. 

(3) Valley, John R. Career Education Of Adults. 1977. 

(4) Sexton, Robert F. Experiential Education And Community Involve- 
ment Practices At The Postsecondary Level: Implications for Career 
Education. 1977. 

(5) Hoyt, K. B. Application Of The Concept of Career Education To 
Higher Education: An Idealistic Model. 1976. 

(6) Hoyt, K. B. Considerations Of Career Education In Postsecondary 
Education. 1978. 

Three of the publications cited above - those written by (a) Goldstein; (b) 
Valley; and (c) Sexton — were commissioned by the National Advisory Council 
On Career Education in 1976 and are illustrative of the continuing interest 
and concern of the NACCE in career education efforts at the postsecondary/ 
adult education levels. It was NACCE's interest in this matter that, in part, 
resulted in inclusion of a postsecondary demonstration section (Section 1 1) of 
the "Career Education Incentive Act." Since that Act -P.L. 95-207- was 
passed, the NACCE has expressed strong and consistekU support for funding 
of Sec tion 1 1 ~ including a special set of hearings held in 1980 where the views 
of several segments of postsecondary education were heard. 

As was noted in an earlier section of this chapter, a total of 27 demonstra- 
tion projects costing $2,651,875 were conducted during the period 1974 1978 
using funds from Section 406, P.L. 93-380. This effort was made in spite of 
the fact that law was a part of the Amendments To The Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1974. It is thus considered illu.sirativc of the strong 
interest of USOE's Office of Career Education to postsccondary/adult c 'l^ca- 
tion during that period of time. The 27 projects funded during that period in- 
cluded one aimed specifically at demonstrating the efficacy of implementing 
career education in a comprehensive fashion at a major State university 
(University of Alabama) and two demonstration projects each using a dif- 
ferent basic model for implementing comprehensive career education ef- 
forts at 4-year liberal arts colleges (Livonia College and Alma College both 
Michigan institutions). Both of these efforts culminated in a National Confer- 
ence On Career Education In Liberal Arts ' olleges attended by representa- 
tives from over 100 such colleges. 

The decade of the 1970? also saw major th jrts on the part of a number of 
professional associations from postsecondary Juration that were aimed at 
promoting the concept of career education in [tostsecondary education. These 
efforts in( iudrd. (a) two National conferentes and a series of regional con- 
ferences on career etiutation sponsored oy th • Amcr/'^n Association of 
Communlry an 1 Junior Colleges; (b) two N,"ion;»: o^hIcm es end creation 
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of a Career Education Task Force by the American Association of State Col- 
leges and Universities; (c) a very active Career Education Task Force 
appointed by the Adult Education Association/USA: (d) a series of regional 
conferences on career education, along with a National conference sponsored 
by the American Association of Colleges For Teacher Education; (e) a very 
active effort to study and publicize career education on the part of the College 
Placement Council; (0 strong statements of support for career education in 
postsecondary education from the American College Personnel Association; 
and (g) creation of a career education effort aimed at implementing a policy 
resolution supporting career education by the National Retired Teachers 
Association and the American Association of Retired Persons 
(NR TA/AARP) - with that unit being established in the Institute of Lifetime 
Learning of NRTA/AARP. Actions such as these clearly illustrate both thf 
interest in and the involvement of the postsecondary education community 
itself in career education during the decade of the 1970s. 

All of the actions mentioned in this section undoubtedly contributed to the 
fact that a special section calling for intensive demonstrations of career 
education at the postsecondary education level authorized for a total of 
$75.0 million dollars over a 5-year period was included in P.L. 95 207 
"Career Education Incentive Act"- when that legislation became la', in 
1978. Among those who contributed to making this legislation a reality, two 
persons deserve special mention for the historical record. One is Dr. Sidney P. 
Marland, Jr. who, during his entire tenure on the National Advisory Counc il 
On Career Education, worked hard for passage of this section of the law. The 
second is Senator William D. Hathaway (Maine) who served as the chief ar- 
chitect for this section of the law in the Congress. Had Senator Hathaway not 
left the United States Senate in 1978, it seems highly probable that some con- 
gressional appropriations would have been made for Section 11 of P.L. 
95 207 during FY 1979 and FY 1980. As things now stand, the Congress has 
yet to appropriate any funds for this section of the Career Education Incentive 
Act. 

As we enter the decade of the 1980s, the future of career education at the 
postsecondary/adult education levels is unclear. There is absolutely no doubt 
but that the concept of career education is at least as much needed and at 
least as applicable at the postsecondary level as at the K 12 level. The need 
for a clear "careers" emphasis in postsecondary education has become in- 
creasingly obvious during the decade of the 1970s. This is seen both in labor 
market projections and in the numerous student needs surveys that have been 
conducted. The limited demonstrations of career education conducted (lur- 
ing the 1974 1978 period produced generally favorable results. As noted 
earlier, the interest and involvement of .several but not nearly all - leading 
professional associations operating at the postsecondary education level has 
been strong and consistent during the decade of the 1970s. All such factors 
lead toward the reasonableness of an assumption that the career education ef- 
fort in postsecondary education will probably continue to increase during the 
decade of the 1980s. 
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Several factors, however, are currently operating which, in combination, 
could lead to an opposite prediction. First, if no funds continue to be avail- 
able under Section 11, P. L. 95-207 for use in demonstrating the best methods 
and procedures for use in postsecondary career education efforts, it is unlikely 
that we will ever learn what those "best" methods and procedures are. That is, 
in these times of fmancial crisis for postsecondary educational institutions, it 
seems highly unlikely that we will see an independent effort mounted, in a 
systematic fashion, that will provide the answers that are so obviously needed 
here. 

Second, to the extent that Federal career education funds continue to be 
made available in support of K-12 career education efforts — and remain 
unavailable for use at the postsecondary level — it is inevitable that "career 
education" will increasingly be viewed as a K- 12 effort. This ?s almost sure to 
be true in spite of our best efforts to avoid such an unfortunate occurrence. If 
the term "career education" is perceived by decisionmakers in post.secondary 
education as one that "belongs" to the K-12 level of Education, it seems 
highly unlikely that the term will gain much acceptance or use at the post- 
secondary levels. The effort may be seen in postsecondary education, but it 
will almost surely have some name other than "career education." Ample 
historical precedent exists to support this prediction. For example, when the 
term "guidance" was perceived as one applicable at the K-12 level, the term 
"student personnel services ' came into common usage at the postsecondary 
level for the same generic kind of activity. Similarly, when the term "work- 
study" became perceived as one used at the secondary school level, institutions 
of higher education increasingly called that kind of activity "cooperative 
education." The same thing seems likely to happen in the case of "career 
education" in the absence of Federal funding carrying the name. 

Third, because implementation of the career education concept requires 
clear involvement and participation on the part of the teaching faculty, it is 
almost sure to experience difficulty in being implemented at the post- 
secondary education levels. This is true, not only because of the traditional 
"academic freedom'* barriers to change in common use among teaching 
faculty members in higher education, but also because, at the postsecondary 
level, many kinds of programmatic efforts - including such things as coopera* 
tive education, internships, and career counseling— which have obvious rela- 
tionships to career education exist almost completely independent of the 
teaching faculty. 

There is no doubt but that postsecondary education saw the need for and 
expressed keen interest in career education during the decade of the 1970s. 
There is considerable doubt regarding what will happen to this pari of iho 
total career education effort during the decade of the 1980s. 

Changes In Assessing The Effectiveness of Career Education 

The formal career education movement, beginning as it did in 1971 doithe 
top priority of the United States Office of Education, required no hard 
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evidence of success in order to be launched. Instead, it was widely proclaimed 
as "a good thing" that was very badly needed. No movement, begun as the top 
priority of a given U.S. Commissioner of Education, can expect to continue 
very long after the tenure of that Commissioner in the absence of either: (a) 
large congressional appropriations; or (b) some evidence attesting to its effec- 
tiveness. Career education has never been "blessed" with large congressional 
appropriations. Thus, it has had to rely more than many other educational 
efforts on demonstrating its effectiveness through the production of various 
kinds of evaluating data. This has been recognized from the start of the career 
education movement. 

Evaluation of career education demonstration projects was a required part 
of all career education demonstration projects beginning with those funded 
under Parts C and D of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 and 
continuing through the 424 career education demonstration projects funded 
under provisions of Section 406 of P.L. 93-380. Thus, during the 1969-1978 
period, a fairly large collection of studies related to evaluation of career edu- 
cation's effectiveness were completed under Federal demonstration efforts. 
These were supplemented, during that period, by a number of other attempts 
to evaluate career education — including several doctoral dissertations. The 
resulting literature has, to a large degree, been summarized and described in 
several Government publications including: 

1. Tuckman, B. W. &J. A. Carducci. Evaluating Career Educatton: A 
Review And A Model Report No. 36. National Institute of Educa- 
tion. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1974. 

2. Development Associates, Inc. Evaluation of Vocational Exemplary 
Projectj: Part D, Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. Report 
prepared for the Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, 1975. 

3. Enderlein, Thomas. A Review of Career Education Evaluation 
Studies, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1976. 

4. Bhaerman, Robert D. Career Education and Basic Academic 
Achievement: A Descriptive Analysis of the Research. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1977. 

5. Datta, Lois-ellin et al. Career Education: What Proof Do We Have 
That It Works? Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1977. 

6. Bonnett, Deborah G. A Synthesis of Results and Programmatic 
Recommendations Emerging From Career Education Evaluations In 
197^-76. Report prepared under Grant Number G007604329. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1978. 

7. Career Education Programs That Work. A report prepared for 
USOE's Office of Career Education by American Institutes For 
Research. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1979. 

8. Hoyt, K. B. Evaluation of K-12 Career Education: A Status Report. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1980. 
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Those studying the publications cited above will find that, while mixed results 
are present, the general pattern of findings is much more positive than 
negative. Most of the time, the evaluative studies included in these documents 
produced evidence that the career education "treatment" — however it was 
defined — tended to produce positive results. Considering the embryonic stage 
of development in which career education found itself in those early years, 
these results are most encouraging indeed. 

Further encouragement can be found in the fact that, during the decade of 
the 1970s, a total of 14 career education demonstration projects produced 
sufficiently clear evidence of effectiveness that they successfully passed 
through the U.S. Department of Education s Joint Dissemination Review 
Panel (JDRP). To pass JDRP, a program must submit, to the JDRP Review 
Panel, its claims for effectiveness along with hard statistical evidence that 
those claims are justified by evaluation results. Because of the rigorous nature 
of the JDRP review process, only a small portion of the many thousands of 
demonstration programs receiving Federal education funds ever apply for 
JDRP approval and, of those that apply, only about half are successful in 
their attempts to gain such approval. The significance of having 14 career 
education demonstration projects now having successfully obtained JDRP ap- 
proval can, perhaps, be better understood if one recognizes that, in the many 
years in which JDRP has operated, a total of only 238 demonstration pro- 
grams—from all kinds of Federal education demonstration efforts — have suc- 
cessfully passed and gained JDRP approval. These programs, as of 
November 1980, were in the following categories: 



Content Area of JDRP App.ovcd Programs 

Perccntagf No. of Programs 



Bavc Skills 31 74 

Early Childhood/Parent Readiness 18 43 

Special Education 11 27 

Career/Vocational Education 8 19 

Gifted and I'alcntcd. Health, Human 

Behavior, Physical Education 6 14 

Alternative Schools/ Programs 5 11 

Environmental Education/Science 5 12 

Freservice/Inservice 5 13 

Bilingual/Migrant »\ 10 

Organization/ Administration 4 9 

Adult Education 2 4 

Arts. Communication, Technology 1 2 

SOURCE: "NDN Reporter" No. 10. November 1980. ED Materials/Support Cente^. Far 
West Laboratory. San Francisco, California 



Of the 19 programs that the Far West Laboratory placed in the category 
they called "career/vocational education," 13 -or 6% of the 238 JDRP ap- 
proved programs — were in "career education/* One way to appreciate the 
significance of this accomplishment is to note that, while career education 




receives less than one-half of one percent of Federal education fund^ ea^h 
year, it has 6% of the total number of programs in JDRPl No matter how one 
chooses to compare data, this must surely be considered to be a significant ac 
complishment for this, the first decade of existence of career education. 

During the decade of the 1970s, USOE's Office of Career Education l.aj» en 
couraged publication of several documents aimed at helping prr ons in 
terested in evaluating career education become more proficient. These 
include: 

Young, Malcolm B. & R. G. Schuh. Evaluation and Educational Deci- 
sionmaking: A Functional Guide To Evaluating Career Education. 
Washington, D.C.: Development Associates, Inc., 1975. 

Hoyt, K. B. Ferspectives On The Problem of Evaluation In Career 
Education. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1976. 

Mitchell, Anita M. Ways To Evaluate Different Types Of Career Educa- 
tion Activities, Palo Alto, California: American Institutes For Re- 
search, 1978. 

Bonnett, Deborah G. Evaluation Design and Reporting In Career Edu- 
cation. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1978. 
Documents such as these are currently being used by many persons as they 
pursue their current efforts to evaluate the effectiveness of career education. 

Further perspective on the difficulties that exist — and the progress that has 
been made -in evaluating the effectiveness of career education during the 
decade of the 1970s can be seen by recognizing that it was not until 1977 - 
when the USOE document A Primer For Career Education was published - 
that an official USOE definition of what constitutes the "career education 
treatment" was published. Many of the earlier evaluation efforts - in spite of 
their generally positive findings- had used only a portion of what this USOE 
document defined as the "career education treatment/' In December 198^, 
the U.S. Department of Education's Office of Contracts and Grants awarded 
contracts to three organizations, each of which is to engage in a 2-year effort 
to estabKth ihe fact that the career education "treatment" — as defined in A 
Primer for Career Education — h in place and to evaluate its effectiveness 
when con.'xsied with some kind of carefully defined '^control" group. When 
the results of these three evaluation efforts become available, we will have a 
much better set of data for use in judging the effectiveness of K 12 career 
education efforts. 

Finally, it should be noted that Section 14, P.L. 95-207 requires that a na- 
tional study of the effectiveness of career education be completed and the 
results reported to the Congress by September 30, 1982 — the year prior to the 
time P.L. 95 L^07 is due to expire. Preliminary work, concentrating on the 
necessary fir^t question; namely, the evaluahility of career education, was 
begun in 1979 under a contract awarded to the American Institutes For 
Research. This project se *ks to d-^termine the evaluahility of career education 
both in terms of its cognitive goal of equipping persons with the 10 "career 
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education skills" mentioned earlier and in terms of career education's two 
process goals of (a) gaining increased community linkages with the Education 
system; and (b) changing the Education system itself. This total effort, when 
completed in 1982, will also shed further valuable light on the question of 
career educations effectiveness. 

In summary, it seems safe to say that the decade of the 1 970s saw the career 
education movement devoting serious and continuous attention to the task of 
evaluating the effectiveness of career education. Results obtained during 
this— career educations first decade of existence — were generally much more 
positive than negative. However, due in large part to the fact that the "career 
education treatment" was not well-delined until late in the decade, it will be 
sometime in the early 1980s before the kinds of hard evidence riecessary to 
answer questions raised by career education's critics will become fully avail- 
able. So far, the record looks good. 
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The Decade of the 1980s: 
The Probable Future of Career Education 



The career education movement has survived its first decade of existence 
ihr decade of the 1970s. Considering the fact that the average life of an edu- 
cational reform movement in the United States is less than three years, the 
very fact that the career education movement has survived for ten years must, 
by itself, be considered a significant accomplishment. The preceding discus- 
sion makes it clear that, during the decade of the 1970s, the long run goals of 
career education have become much more modest in scope. In that sense, one 
could say the movement is weaker in 1980 than it was in 1970. On the other 
hand, significant progress has been made toward (a) refining and clarifying 
the meaning of career education; (b) developing methods and strategies for 
implementing career education; and (c) demonstrating the worth of career 
education. In all three of these ways, the career education movement is 
stronger in 1980 than it was in 1970. 

There is no doubt but that the decade of the ; i* >Os will be a crucial one for 
the career education movement. If career education can survive the decade of 
the 1980s as well as it survived the decade of the 1970s, it seems likely that it 
will have a continuing inflp.ence on the nature and operations of American 
Education. My purpose here is o identify and discuss what, in my opinion, 
represents the major variables '• hat will determine the probable fate of career 
education during the decade c i the 1980s. In doing so, readers will hopefully 
recognize that I do so from the perspective of only one among several persons 
who purport to determine and influence the meaning of the term ^'career 
education." That is. the basic question to be discussed here is the extent to 
which career eduction -as I have defined it-- will survive the decade of the 
1980s. Those with different views with respect to the meaning and goals of 
career education can be expected to make their own predictions. 

In my opinion, career education survivied-and grew — during the decade 
of the 1970s for two basic reasons; namely (a) the skills it purported to deliver 
were ones considered as needed but currently missing in American Education; 
and (2) the career education movement was considered to be a useful vehicle 
for improving the total effectiveness of the American system of formal Educa- 
tion. If it survives the decade of the 1980s, it will be because of these same two 
basic reasons. I would want it to survive for no other reason. That is, I con- 
sider myself an '^educator** first and a *'career educator" second. My basic 
reason for engaging in career education is that I consider it an effort that will 
(1) help better meet some important education/work relationship needs of 
persons served by American Education; and (2) help improve the quality and 
effectiveness of the total system of American Education. My concern is equal- 
ly great in both of these two basic areas. Readers will see both of these con- 
cerns reflected in the set of issues to be addressed here as key determiners of 
the probable future of career education during the decade of the 1980s. 
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Each of the major issues raised here is discussed in terms of a number of im- 
portant sub-issues. It is the ways in which each of the sub-issues is resolved 
that, in combination, will determine how each of the major issues is resolved. 



Major Issue #1: To What Extent Will National Priorities Be Devoted To 
The "Supply," As Opposed To The "Demand" Side, Of The "Supply/ 
Demand Equation?" 

There appears to be no doubt but that Cinployment/unemployment prob- 
lems will be a necessary priority for America during the decade of the 1980s — 
just as it has in each of the two preceding decades. The changing nature of 
the occupational society, brought about by a broad combination of factors 
including energy, transportation, health, science, technology, and interna- 
tional conditions, makes it certain that this will be so. Obviously, two condi- 
tions must be present if the magnitude of the problem is to be reduced: name- 
ly. (1) jobs must exist to be filled; and (2) persons must be prepared to success- 
fully perform the jobs that exist. Neither side of this basic equation can be 
ignored. The question is one of determining where the relative emphasis 
>huuld be placed. During the decade of the 1970s, America appeared to place 
.IS major emphasis on employment with the bottom line word being the four 
letter word "jobs." It is possible that the decade of the 1980s may see a major 
emphasis being placed on employability with the bottom line word being the 
four letter word "work." If even a slight shift is made toward placing a greater 
National priority on "employability" and a relatively lower National priority 
on "employment." the American system of formal Education, as part of the 
total society, will obviously be asked to play a greater role in balancing the 
"supply/demand equation" during the decade of the 1980s than it was asked 
to play during the decade of the 1970s. To the extent this actually comes to 
pass, it would appear on the surface that the career education movement 
stands a good chance of flourishing during the decade of the 1980s. Whether 
or not this is true depends on how each of the following sub- issues is resolved. 

First, there is a question of convincing both educators and the general 
public of the vital necessity for providing persons with the 10 general employ- 
ability/ adaptability/promotability skills of career education. This argument 
must be made, in part, based on the obvious certainty of uncertainty brought 
about by the continuing increase in the rate of occupational change thus forc- 
ing the typical person to change occupational choices more than once during 
his/her lifetime. In part, this argument must be made based on the absolute 
necessity, in a democratic society such as ours, of protecting, to the greatest 
possible chance, the freedom of the individual to choose his/her own career 
path. It is a combination of these two factors that makes provision of all 10 of 
career education's general employability/ adaptability/promotability skills 
essential. Unless both arguments are made, there is danger that some of these 
skills will be emphasized and others ignored. If this happens, the concept of 
career education will have lost an essential part of its basic meaning. 
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Second, there is a question of recognizing — and acting upon — the fact that 
most of today s youth are not far enough long in their individual career devel- 
opment so as to be in a position to make firm career decisions. Their occupa- 
tional choice is given as**undecided/* Even those who have made initial career 
choices - and so are ready for specific skill training required to implement 
such choices - are very likely to be faced with the necessity of changing such 
choices later in their adult lives. This sub-issue can be satisfactorily resolved 
only if the goal of "education as preparation for work" is seen as including 
both the general employability/adaptability/promotability skills of career 
education for all youth while simultaneously continuing to provide specific 
entry level vocational skills for those youth who have made initial career deci- 
sions. If, during the decade of the 1980s, a confrontation develops around the 
issue of whether **career education** or "vocational education** is more impor- 
tant, ' career education** is almost sure to lose. This is simply because, in a 
confrontational atmosphere, the short term solution typically wins over the 
long term solution. Career education will survive in the decade of the 1980s 
only if it continues to support the goals of vocational education as well as the 
goals of career education. The relative importance of one versus the other 
cannot become the issue. 

Third, there is a crucial sub-issue here concerning the most viable and ef- 
fective means of delivering the 10 general employability/adaptability/pro- 
motability skills of career education. The career education movement made 
great progress during the decade of the 1970s in raising, among many deci- 
sionmakers, the basic importance of general employability skills. Some 
definitive progress was also made toward demonstrating career education*s 
ability to equip youth with such skills. At the present rate of accomplishment, 
career education should, by the end of 1983, have clear and definite evidence 
that the 10 career education skills can, given the full career education treat- 
ment, be effectively delivered to youth. That is only part of the sub- issue to be 
faced here. 

Two other problems must be faced. One concerns the almost inevitable fact 
that, during the decade of the 1980s, a number of "short cut * devices will be 
generated, each claiming itself to be effective in delivering these general 
employability skills to youth. Such devices will depend on some kind of "add 
on" approach — as opposed to the "infusion** approach of career education - 
as their basic methodology. They are almost sure to demonstrate that, for 
particular segments of the population — and using the kinds of short term im- 
mediate criteria of success currently available— that they will be able to 
deliver employability skills in a matter of weeks or months, as opposed to the 
several years required in a comprehensive career education effort. The second 
problem, closely related to the first, is that the longitudinal, developmental 
"infusion * approach of career education, while logically preferable in terms 
of anticipated long term benefits, cannot, at this point in the short history of 
the career education movement, be demonstrated. That is, the career educa- 
tion movement has not yet been in existence long enough to demonstrate its 
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long term effects on, say, 35 year-old persons who, during their K 12 school 
years, received the "career education treatment." If, because of the use of im- 
mediate, short term criteria of success, such new ''short cut" methods are 
chosen over the longitudinal, developmental approach of career education, 
much of the potential of career education for effecting basic educational 
change — and so a large part of the rationale for the career education move- 
ment itself— will have been lost. We can only hope that educational decision- 
makers will possess the kind of longer range perspective required to make the 
kinds of decisions called for here. 

From the standpoint of practical financial realities, it would seem that the 
K-12 public school system, as a part of the total formal Education system, will 
not be able to afford the relatively large dollar costs required for an "add-on" 
approach to delivering general employability/adaptability/promotability 
skills to youth. Thus, if such "add-on" approaches are used, it seems likely 
that they will be found relatively more often in some kind of alternative or 
private school setting. Incomplete as it is, career education, with its longi- 
tudinal, developmental "infusion" approach, is the only existing approach for 
delivering these skills to youth with some hard data attesting to its effective- 
ness. Since the career education approach requires a complete K-12 school 
system for its effective delivery, this, perhaps, may prove to be an advantage 
for public school systems in the "public school/alternative school" controversy 
that seems almost certain to exist during the decade of the 1980s. 

Major Issue #2: To what extent can career education continue to be 
successfully used as a vehicle for increasing school/community ''partner- 
ship" efforts? 

One of the greatest contributions the career education made to American 
Education during the decade of the 1970s, in my opinion, was to serve as a 
vehicle for forming many new and productive linkages between the formal 
Education system and various parts of the broader community. With official 
National linkages already formed with 16 National community organizations 
~ and with many more linkages now in place at the State/local levels — this ef- 
fort was well underway by the end of the decade of the 1970s. 

Among the basic concepts career education has advanced as part of this 
total effort are the following: (1) Education is a term whose meaning is much 
broader than the term "schooling" — i.e., persons learn in many places other 
than schools and from many persons other than educators; (2) Society has 
asked the formal Fducation system to undertake many tasks— including 
preparing youth for work — that the Education system cannot possibly hope to 
fully accomplish using only its own resources; (3) Many community resources 
exist holding high promise for contributing to attainment of the basic goals of 
the formal Education system; (4) Community resources are willing to be used 
to help attain the goals of the formal Education system; and (5) The formal 
Education system should seek to form coalitions with various community 
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segments that simultaneously provide maximum benefits to youth without, in 
any way, eroding or destroying the basic legal responsibilities of Boards of 
Education for establishing policy and setting direction for the formal Educa- 
tion system. Each of these concepts obviously holds implications for the entire 
Education system and extend far beyond the relatively narrow boundries of 
the career education movement itself. 

One serious sub-issue here that holds great implications for the probable 
future of career education during the decade of the 1980s has to do with the 
willingness of various community organizations to continue their career 
education efforts on a sustaining basis. It is one thing for the formal Educa- 
tion system to ask the broader community for help in solving a particular 
problem — the broader community is familiar with this kind of request and 
has repeatedly demonstrated both its ability and its willingness to respond 
when such requests are made. It is quite another thing to make requests for 
community assistance that are couched in terms of continuing need for 
assistance on a sustaining basis. Prior to initiation of the career education 
movement, that kind of request had not been commonplace. 

The basic problem here is that» while various community segments are will- 
ing and able to help the Education system solve some of its problems, they are 
not used to pleas for help couched in terms that make the problem one that is 
a community responsibility — not simply a responsibility of the Education 
system itself. Career education has couched its requests for community partic- 
ipation in terms of the need for community coalitions aimed at meeting com- 
munity problems — not simply problems of the Education system itself. It that 
concept is to be converted into reality» it will be essential that various com- 
munity organizations view their commitment as a sustaining one — rather 
than a temporary offer of assistance to be provided until such time as the for- 
mal Education system has things under sufficient control so that community 
participation is no longer needed. As we move into the decade of the 1980s, 
various community segments have heard — and responded with concrete 
positive actions — to this plea made by the career education movement. It is 
still too early to tell whether or not the need for a sustaining effort is well 
understood by either community organizations or by the formal Education 
system. The future of career education depends on making such understand- 
ings clear -and gaining support for them -early during the decade of the 
1980s. 

A second sub-problem, closely related to the first» is seen in the absolute 
necessity for giving community organizations participating in career educa- 
tion clear and deserved credit for the contributions they make. Participation 
in a career education coalition must bring credit to the community organiza- 
tion—as well as help to youth being served — if it survives on a sustaining, 
rather than a temporary, basis. The formal Education system cannot expect 
various community organizations to share the blame for failure of the career 
education effort unless it is also willing to allow each participating community 
organization to share credit for whatever successes occur. This is a new and 
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quite different way of thinking about school system/community "partner- 
ships" than has been typical in the past. Much of the future of career educa- 
tion, during the decade of the 1980s, will be dependent on converting this 
necessary assumption into an operational reality. While some small initial 
beginnings were made during the decade of the 1970s, it will be the decade of 
the 1980s that will determine the long run efficacy of this effort. 

A third sub-issue stems from the fact that, almost without exception, in- 
terest of community organizations in participating in career education coali- 
tion efforts has seen each community organization expressing interests in the 
formal Education system that extend far beyond the relatively narrow con- 
fines of career education itself. Such community organizations are not just in- 
terested in working with the Education system with respect to the goal of 
"education as preparation for work." Instead, they seem almost always to ex- 
press keen interest and concern for other basic goals of Education as well. It is 
unrealistic to expect the formal Education system to ignore such broader in- 
terests being expressed by community organizations participating in a career 
education coalition. This makes it essential that, prior to entering into a 
coalition effort with any community organization, the Education system must 
be aware of the broader goals of the community organization that hold im- 
plications for operation of the Education system. If one or more of the com- 
munity organization's goals are inconsistent with those of the formal Educa- 
tion system, it is probable that the community organization should not be 
asked to become a "partner" in career education. During the decade of the 
1970s, these broader— and very serious— implications have not. by and large, 
been directly addressed by either the career education movement or by the 
formal Education system. It is essential that this be done consistently during 
the decade of the 1980s. The ways in which this is done — and the results of 
such actions — will have a significant i .ipact on the future of the career educa- 
tion movement. 

A fourth sub-issue, almost sure to become obvious during the decade of the 
1980s, is the question of providing academic credit to youth for experiences 
gained through participatii n activities in the broader community and/or 
under the general direction ot community members as opposed to certificated 
educators. If we say — and support — the contention that the term "education" 
is much broader in meaning than the term "schooling" and that youth can 
and do learn from persons other than educators in places other than school 
buildings, then there must be some way of converting such contentions into 
credit given students for the le- ^ning that has occurred. The career education 
movement, while embracing these assumptions during the decade of the 
1970s, did little to convert that assumption into the practical realities of 
awarding academic credit to students. It seems highly unlikely that communi- 
ty participation, as a sustaining effort, is likely to continue throughout tiie 
decade of the 1980s until and unless this problem is faced and addressed by 
educational decisionmakers. While directly affecting the career education 
movement, it holds serious implications for operations of the entire formal 
Education system. 
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Finally, a fourth sub- issue to be resolved during the decade of the 1980s is 
the ways in which community "partnerships" with the formal Education 
system are to be established and put into operation. The career education 
model, developed during the decaJe of the 1970s, is one that calls for such 
"partnerships" to be established through actions of the local Board of Educa- 
tion through creation of a "Community Career Education Action Council" 
whose members are appointed by and report to the Board of Education. 
When one considers the broader educational concerns already being expressed 
by various community organizations already participating in the career 
education effort, it seems obvious that, if this model is a viable one for use. 
the name of the Council will probably change from that of "Community 
Career Education Action Council" to "Comumunity Education Action Coun- 
cil." The career education movement has initiated -- and tried out — this con- 
cept. The future of career education during the decade of the 1980s will, to a 
significant degree, be determined by the extent to which this concept is 
accepted and broadened- by local Boards of Education. It is yet too early 
to determine how this sub-issue will be resolved. 

Major Issue #3: To what extent will career education succeed in bringing 
about basic change in the formal Education system? 

Obviously, most of the major changes in the formal Education system advo- 
cated by career education early in the decade of the 1970s have, to date, 
failed to take place on a wide scale. Instead, the career education movement, 
during the decade of the 1970s, has narrowed its sights in this area to a 
relatively few kinds of basic educational changes. While each of these kinds of 
changes has been demonstrated to be possible, they, too. are far from being 
implemented Nationwide. As a matter of fact, several leading career educa- 
tion conceptualizers are currently advocating that the career education move- 
ment abandon the goal of educational change as one of the basic reasons for 
existence of the career education movement itself. Instead, such leaders are 
urging that we concentrate our full efforts toward only providing youth with 
the general employability/adaptability/promotability skills of career educa- 
tion. For my part, I remain completely committed to including the goal of 
basic educational change as one of the primary reasons for existence of the 
career education movement. Were that goal to be abandoned. I would lose 
much of my basic motivation for participating in the career education effort. 
For those who agree with me. there are several crucial sub- issues to be faced 
during the decade of the 1980s. 

Perhaps the most crucially important sub-issue to be addressed here is that 
career education is asking for basic education ''^ change to occur because it is 
needed — not because the Federal Government is willing to expend billions of 
dollars to make it happen. The career education movement attempts to bring 
about change through making the Education system more cost effective - not 
through making it cost many more dollars. The relatively few additional 
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dollars trequur.i i . t i^U rno.ii e; . n ation are primarily those required 
for "people cha.;?.;- '* j?: »>:..r '. . ?.(H on** efforts. We seek to change the 
basic attitudes- . iK* s*.. the acLjiis - of educators, students, parents, and the 
broader commuii'ty in ways that lead to action efforr« reflecting (a) the im- 
portance of expanding the meaning of the goal of "education as preparation 
for w >rk** so that it reflects the 10 general employability/adaptability/pro- 
motability skills of career education; (b) the importar j? of meeting that goal 
through a longitudinal, developmental effort beginning' in the early elemen- 
tary school years and involving all educators and all studto.ts; (c) the impor- 
tance of forming community "partnerships** with the Education system; and 
(d) the importance of increasing educational productivity. 

The problem we face, as we enter the decade of the 1980s, h the same one 
that faced career education during the entire decade of the 1970s; namely, 
while educators are generally supportive of the broad goals of career educa- 
tion, they seem still to be expecting large amounts of Federal dollars for use in 
their efforts to reach such goals. The facts are: (a) large amounts of money 
aren*t required to implement career education; and (b) large numbers of 
Federal dollars are unlikely to become available for use in implementing 
career education during the decade of the 1980s. Career education calls for 
new kinds of efforts, not new kinds oi programs. The relatively few dollars re- 
quired to gain such efforts will come basically from re-allocation of existing 
State and local educational funds— not from "bribes** from the Federal 
Government in terms of many new Federal dollars. 

Most of today's professional educators have never experienced this kind of 
call for basic educational change. Instead, most have, during their entire pro- 
fessional careers, seen educational change in their school systems come about 
primarily only when substantial numbers of new Federal dollars were fun- 
neled to them. We simply must change this kind of traditional expectation if 
the career education movement is to flourish during the decade of the 1980s. 
The goals of career education are so obviously needed and so obviously sensi- 
ble that, if community leaders can see the Education system adopt these goals 
without asking for large increases in the Education budget, it seems to me 
that community support for public education will surely increase. That is 
basically why I have adv<tcated this approach to educational change. It is so 
vitally necessary that it cannot be abandoned. It is uncertain to what degree it 
will be understood and accepted by professional educators during the decade 
of the 1980s. 

A second, and closely related, sub-issue is the extent to which understand- 
ing and acceptance of career education*s basic efforts to change the Educa- 
tion system in ways that lead to increased educational productivity will take 
place. I don*t think many persons have yet fully understood how committed 
the career education movement is to making productivity a priority for 
America through increasing educational productivity in the formal Educa- 
tion system. The career education "treatment.** in terms of those components 
dealing with the teaching/learning process, is centered almost entirely 
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around this goal. Wc seek to concentrate on making the work of the student 
more interesting, meaningful, and challenging to each student through use of 
a "careers" emphasis. We seek simultaneously to concentrate on making the 
work of the teacher more interesting, meaningful, and challenging to each 
teacher through use of the "careers'* emphasis of career education. We 
assume that, if we place a student who really wants to learn in a room with a 
teacher who really wants to teach, more learning will occur — and educational 
productivity will be increased. Career education is a vehicle for motivating 
both .students and teachers to work. It is relatively unimportant to recognize 
and acknowledge the fact that career education is only one among several ap- 
proaches available for use in increasing educational productivity. What is im- 
portant is that the American system of formal Education change in ways that 
leaa to a true commitment towards increasing educational productivity. We 
need to demonstrate to those who pay for public education that they are, in 
fact, getting reasonable returns for each dollar they invest in Education. 
Career education is one very powerful vehicle for use in making this happen. 
Acceptance of the goal of increasing educational productivity — i.e.. of giving 
taxpayers a "bigger bang for the buck" — is certain to be of crucial importance 
to American Education during the decade of the 1980s. It remains uncertain 
the extent to which the career education movement will be recognized and 
used as one means of meeting that goal. Whether or not career education is 
chosen as one vehicle for use, if the American system of Education changes in 
ways that provide a clear emphasis on increasing educational productivity 
and cost effectiveness, the decade of the 1980s will be a good one for Educa- 
tion. 

A third sub-issue is the extent to which the career education movement will 
be successful in its efforts to change American Education in ways that place a 
greater emphasis on the importance of the basic goails — as opposed to instruc- 
tional methods, objectives, and strategies — of American Education. Career 
educations specific mission here is. of course, to change the meaning of the 
goal of "education as preparation for work" in ways that provide a more 
proper and appropriate emphasis to the 10 general employability/adaptabil- 
ity/promotability skills of career education. Those who think that is all the 
career education movement seeks to accomplish are missing the basic point 
very badly. In reality, career education is an effort to bring to the conscious 
attention of educators, students, parents, and the broader community the en- 
tire set of basic goals of American Education. We seek to contribute toward 
helping the broader community answer the question "Why ao we have public 
schools and why should we support them?" -to helping parents answer the 
question "Why should I send my children to school? "-to helping students 
answer the question "Why am I going to school?" - and to helping teachers 
answer the question "Why am I an educator?." The task of bringing a more 
proper and appropriate emphasis to the goal of "education as preparation for 
work" is an immediate one for career education. The long run task is one of 
bringing about a more proper and pronounced emphasis on all the basic goals 
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of American Education- i.e., on the basic reasons why our Education system 
exists. That is the change career education seeks to bring about here. 

Operationally, this means that, during the decade of the 1980s, career 
education must continue its efforts to bring about a proper and appropriate 
emphasis on the goal of "education as preparation for work" in ways that 
neither demean or detract fron. iny of the other basic goals of American 
Education. The worst thing that lould happen would be if, in our zeal to em- 
phasize the goal of "education as pre-)a 'ation for work/' one or more of the 
other basic goals of American Educiition were to be de-emphasized. A 
"careers" approach to the teaching/iejiming process cannot- and will not- 
work if it is the only vehicle used for motivating students to learn and for 
motivating teachers to teach. We are ^\\\\ a 1' ng way from bringing about the 
kinds of educational change that will bring a proper and appropriate em- 
phasis to the goal of "education as preparation for work." When we reach 
that point, the term "career education" should disappear and, instead, we 
should be talking only about "good education." It seems highly unlikely that 
we will reach that point in time during the decade of the 1980s. Yet, this long 
run goal must be kept clearly in mind. 

I have, in no way, abandoned my earlier personal commitment to using 
career education, to the greatest possible extent, as a vehicle for encouraging 
such other basic educational changes as: (a) the open entry/open exit system; 
(b) che year-round school; (c) performance evaluation; (d) increased emphasis 
on career counseling and guidance; or (e) implementing the concept of life- 
long learning. I continue to believe that these -and other -basic kinds of 
educational change should come about. I further continue to believe that the 
career education movement could— and should — serve as a vehicle for en- 
couraging these kinds of basic educational change. As we enter the decade of 
the 1980s, however, I find myself reconciled to the fact that the career educa- 
tion movement is, at this point in time, still too weak and immature to be con- 
sidered likely to effect many of these changes during the decade. It is hoped 
that other more powerful forces for educational change will take the lead 
here. 

For my part, I will be satisfied if, during the decade of the 1980s, the career 
education movement can continue to make some contributions to: (a) chang- 
ing the meaning of the goal of "education as preparation for work" so as to in- 
clude the 10 general employability/adaptability; promotability skills of career 
education; (b) changii v{ £ducation system/community relationships in ways 
that make for community coalition efforts aimed at meeting educational 
needs of persons; (c) changing Education's approach to change through in- 
serting an emphasis on "people change" rather than "program change"; (d) 
changing Education's susceptibility to change in ways that allow change to oc- 
cur without the influx of large amounts of Federal dollars; (e) changing the 
Education system in ways that bring about a more pronounced emphasis on 
increasing both educational productivity and the cost effectiveness of Educa- 
tion; and (f) changing perceptions of American education in ways that result 
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in a gpreater emphasis on and understanding of the basic goab of Education in 
America. These kinds of educational changes should, in my opinion, repre- 
sent career education's top priorities for the decade of the 1980s. 

Major Issue #4: To what extent can the major deficiencies of career 
education during the 1970s be overcome during the decade of the 
1980s? 

It seems safe to sa> that the career education movement made good prog- 
ress, during the decade of the 1970s, in its conceptual refinrment, demonstra- 
tion, and initial implementation efforts. At the same time, a number of glar- 
ing deficiencies existed during the decade of the 1970s, each of which must, to 
the gpreatest extent possible, be corrected during the 19S0s. Each of these will 
be briefly discussed here as a separate sub-issue. 

The first glaring deficiency — and, in my opinion, the single most important 
one was our failure to adequately follow through in implementing our initial 
conceptualization of career education that included the home and family 
structure as one of the three basic focal points for the career education effort. 
Those reading the 1972 book Career Education: What It Is And How To Do 
It will discover that career education was conceptualized as including three 
basic elements: (a) the Education system; (b) the broader community; and (c) 
the home/family structure. The decade of the 1970s saw much greater atten- 
tion paid to both the Education system and to the broader community than to 
the home/family structure. This is not to say that the area was completely ig- 
nored. For example, in 1975, I wrote a short anonymous piece entitled some- 
thing like "How Parents Can Help Their Children In Career Decisionmaking" 
which, since being published by USOEs Office of Public Affairs, has ap- 
parently received fairly wide publicity. In 1976, one of USOE's Office of 
Career Education "miniconferences" was devoted exclusively to parents. In 
1977, Olynipus Publishing Company published a book entitled Your Child's 
Career: A Guide To Home-Based Career Education and, in 1979, the U.S. 
Government Printing Office published a monograph I wrote, based on 
another series of miniconferences, entitled Parents and Career Education: 
Descriptions Of Current Practices. In addition, during the 1974-78 period of 
USOE demonstration projects in career education, one such project was 
undertaken by the National Congpress of Parents and Teachers and resulted in 
a set of materials for use in helping parents become more actively involved in 
career education. Finally, it should be noted that, at the local community 
level, the category of "parents" is typically included among groups to be 
represented on "community career education action councils." Thus, it is in- 
correct to say that this area has been ignored during the decade of the 1970s. 

In spite of this, the major priority early career education conceptual efforts 
placed on the role of the home/family structure in career education was not 
converted into an effective operational reality during the decade of the 1970s. 
Perhaps this was simply due to the fact that Education systems found them- 
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selves faced with more immediately urgent needs to gain initial acceptance 
within the Education system and to begin using the resources of the broader 
community. Whatever the reasons, it is clear to me that the decade of the 
1980s must carry a major priority on involving parents more fully and effec- 
tively in the total career education effort. Both the rights of parents to 
become involved — and their great potential for making positive contributions 
to career education — must receive a priority emphasis in the 1980s in my 
opinion. 

A second important sub-issue concerns itself with the extent to which the 
1980s will sec a concentrated effort to more fully make career education a 
reality at the postsecondary and adult education levels. A basic interest in 
making this a reality is evident, in 1980, among large segments of postsec- 
ondary and adult education professionals. The relatively few demonstrations 
of career education carried out at these levels during the 1974-1978 demon- 
stration period generally produced positive and encouraging results. Provi- 
sion exists in Section 11 of P.L. 95-207 for intensive demonstrations of the 
best methods and procedures for use in implementing career education at 
these levels— in spite of the fact that no congressional appropriations have yet 
been made for this section of the law. There is no way the career education 
concept makes sense if, in operation, it is limited to the K-12 level of Educa- 
tion. The certainty of occupational change — and thus the accompanying cer- 
tainty of need for persons to change the occupations in which they choose to 
engage — makes it mandatory that career education be viewed as part of the 
lifelong learning movement. If we do not make this a priority effort during 
the decade of the 1980s, it is unlikely that we will be able to do so during the 
decade of the 1990s. Action must come now. 

A third sub-issue can be seen in the great need for career education to place 
an even stronger emphasis on unpaid work — as well as on paid employment — 
in its implementation efforts. Such a dual emphasis obviously does exist in 
conceptual efforts of career education that existed during the entire decade of 
the 1970s. Yet, in practice, a much greater emphasis has been placed on paid 
employment than on unpaid work — including volunteerism and productive 
use of leisure time. Our goal of making work possible, meaningful, and satis- 
fying for all persons cannot possibly be attained if our concern rests primarily 
only with the occupational society itself. There are too many jobs in the occu- 
pational society where "work** — as that term is defined in career education - 
simply cannot be found. Instead, some jobs in the occupational society pro- 
vide primarily only drudgery — and, of course, money — to employees. True, 
the career education movement lias placed some emphasis on unpaid work 
during the decade of the 1970s, but not nearly enough. Current involvement 
in community coalition efforts on the part of community organizations with a 
primary commitment to volunteerism — such as, for example, the Association 
of Junior Leaeues — hold high potential for correcting this deficiency during 
the decade of the 1980s. We must move actively to capitalize on this kind of 
potential. 
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Fourth, the decade of the 1970s, in my opinion, was deficient in its relative 
lack of appropriate emphasis on providing adequate career education to mi- 
nority persons - and to involvement of community organizations representing 
minority persons- in the total career education effort. Again, this is an area 
not completely ignored. Rather, it was an area that failed to receive as much 
emphasis as it deserves. We did publish one USOE monograph on Minorities 
And Career Education along with a number of special papers on the general 
topic. A National Conference on "Minorities And Career Education" was 
held in 1972 but it was never actively followed up with concrete actions. 
Many career education demonstration efforts have involved minority youth - 
including 13 special demonstration grants specifically aimed at this special 
portion of the population and another 11 special demonstration grants spe- 
cifically aimed at low-income youth, many of whom were minority youth. 
During 1978, USOE'.s Office of Career Education undertook a major project 
aimf?d at establishing closer links between career education efforts and those 
funded under the Youth Employment and Training Program (YETP) of the 
U.S. Department of Labor which resulted in some marked attention to career 
education needs of economically disadvantaged youth. That effort, too, was. 
to a considerable extent, an expression of interest in and concern for meeting 
the career education needs of minority youth. Still, in spite of all such efforts, 
the decade of the 1970s cannot be said to have resulted in the kinds of clear 
demonstrations required to mount special career education efforts specifically 
designed to meet th.' needs of minority persons for equity in the delivery of 
career education. There is an obvious challenge to do better here in the 
19R0S. 

In limiting discussion here to these four sub-issues, I am in no way trying to 
contend that these were the only glowing deficiencies of the career education 
effort during the decade of the 1970s. Rather, I am simply trying fo identify 
these four sub-issues as ones which, in my opinion, should become major 
priority areas of concern for career education during the 1980s. 

Major Issue #5: To what extent will sound professional leadership for 
career education be present during the 1980s at the State and local 
community levels? 

Programmatic as opposed to conceptual leadership for most kinds of ef- 
forts tends to rest where the money is. During the early part of the 1970s, most 
of the obvious dollars being spent to initiate the career education effort were 
Federal dollars. It was not surprising, then, to find the Federal Government 
playing a very active role in encouraging career education efforts to get 
underway. With passage of P.L. 95-207 in 1978, the situation changed 
drastically. Under provisions of that Act, 92.5% of congrcssionally appro- 
priated funds for the K 12 portion of the Act were provided, under a formula 
grant arrangement, to State Departments of Education. The State Depart* 
ments of Education, in turn, were obligated, under provlnions of this law, to 
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disburse 85% of the funds they received to local K 12 school district;*. As a 
result, we enter the decade of the 1980s with a situation that sees a much 
greater professional responsibility for the career education movement resting 
with career education advocates at the State and local levels- and a much 
reduced responsibility existing at the Federal level. This condition results in 
two serious sub issues that must be addressed during the '980s. 

One such sub-issue has to do with the presence, qualifications, and actions 
of the "State Coordinators of Career Education" which P.L. 95-207 requires 
each participating State Department of Education to employ. Election 6 of 
P.L. 95-207 requires the State Department of Education to provide assur- 
ances that the person they employ as State Coordinator of Career Education is 
"experienced in career education." It does not require any other special 
employment rjualifications nor does it require that the person serving as State 
Coordinator of Career Education devote his/her full time to meeting respon* 
sibilities of that office. While the position of "State Career Education Coor- 
dinator" existed in most State Departments of Education during most of the 
decade of the 1970s, it was not until passage of P.L. 95-207 ~ "Career Educa- 
tion Incentive Act" — in IP^y when such a position was required by law in all 
partic'-^atin'' State Departments of Education. During the 1974 1978 period, 
there was an average turnover in persons named as "State Career Education 
Coordinators" of about 20 percent per year. Since passage of P.L. 95-207 in 
September 1978— and extending through September 1980 — there has been a 
42% turnover in persons named as "State Career Education Coordinators." 
That is obviously part of the problem. 

Under provisions of P.L. 95-207, each participating State Department of 
Education was required to make up a State Plan for career education, consis* 
tent with provisions in the law, that contained both specific objectives and 
specific criteria for assessing each objective for each year of the 5 year period 
in which P.L. 95 207 is due to operate; i.e., from 1979 through 1983. Each 
year, the State Career Education Coordinator is required, by provisions of 
P.L. 95 207, to submit an annual report to the Department of Education's 
Office of Career Education which requires, among other things, a report of 
the extent to which each objective in the State Plan- as measured by the 
specific criteria used to assess each objective - was met. In addition, that An- 
nual Report must include data both with respect to the extent to which State 
and local funds art being used to supplement Federal funds received undrr 
the Act and a description of the most exemplary and least exemplary local 
career education programs being funded with P.L. 95 207 funds. Consider- 
ing the f.*ct that 42% of the State Coordinators of Career Education 
employed in December 1980 were different persons than those who had made 
these State Flans, it is obvious that some difficulty could be expected in com- 
pleting the Annual Report. 

In addition to completing the required Annual Report, each State Career 
Education Coordinator is also charged with (a) providing State leadership in 
career education; and (b) selecting and making payments to local school 
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districts who are, as the law requires, implementing career education. It is a 
herculean task indeed. When one recognizes that many current State Career 
Education Coordinators are faced both with being relatively new to their posi- 
tions and, in addition, having other duties assigned in addition to their career 
education responsibilities, the task obviously becomes even more difficult. 
Yet, the 49 State Career Education Coordinators employed in 1980 (in 47 
States plus the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico) are the prime deter- 
miners of where— and how — funds made available under P.L. 95-207 are 
spent. These 49 persons are the primary professional leaders in the Nation for 
the implementation of the K 12 portion of P.L. 95-207. 

Considering (a) the relative newness of many State Career Education Coor- 
dinators; (b) the tremendous responsibilities placed on each of them; (c) the 
relatively low status many of them enjoy in the hierarchy of their State 
Department of Education; and (d) the extremely limited P.L. 95-207 funds 
which, to date, have been made available to them, it is my considered judg- 
ment that — almost without exception — the State Career Education Coor- 
dinators of this Nation are doing an outstanding job. Obviously, a great and 
urgent need exists to provide State Career Education Coordinators with tech- 
nical assistance and consultative help. In spite of the fact that the U.S. 
Department of Education's Office of Career Education has— because of 
limited funds — been unable to supply as much help as is needed, the State 
Career Education Coordinators are moving rapidly ahead to implement 
career education in their States. They are, further, moving rapidly to ensure 
that — as the law requires — State and local funds are made available in ever 
increasing proportions to supplement the limited Federal funds available 
under P.L. 95-207. 

The fate of K-12 career education efforts during the decade of the 1980s 
will be largely determined, in terms of State leadership functions, by these 49 
State Career Education Coordinators. If they are to do what they themselves 
know needs to be accomplished, it is obvious that they will need: (a) more 
technical assistance; (b) greater visibility within the State Department of 
Education; (c) increased staffing for their offices; (d) concentrated assistance 
from State level operations of many community organizations; (e) profes- 
sional assistance and linkages with their colleagues in other parts of the State 
Department of Education; and (f) more State leadership funds than are cur- 
rently available under provisions of P.L. 95-207. If they receive these kinds of 
additional support and assistance, it seems likely tlat the 19808 will be good 
years for career education. Obviously, the Chief Staf? School Officers of our 
Nation will be key determiners of the fate of their State Career Education 
Coordinators -and so of the K-12 career education efforts in their States. 

The second sub-issue here concerns itself with career education coor- 
dinators employed at the local community level and charged with professional 
responsibility for K-12 career education efforts. Several hundreds such per- 
sons were employed during the 1970-1978 period of K-12 career education 
demonstration grants using Federal funds. Under provisions of P.L. 95-207. 
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such local K 12 "Career Education Coordinators" can be employed at the 
school district -but not at the school building— level. Many persons now oc- 
cupying such positions are ones who led earlier career education demonstra- 
tion efforts during the 1970-1978 period. Many others are new to their posi- 
tions—and to the career education movement. In spite of whether they are 
"experienced" or "inexperienced" persons, the local K-12 Career Education 
Coordinators are responsible for spending, among them, 85% of the total 
P.L. 95-207 funds that come to their States. Obviously, the future of career 
education during the 1980s will depend, to a very large degree, on the wisdom 
and commitment they use in carrying out their functions. 

Under provisions of P.L. 95-207, the local K-12 Career Education Coor- 
dinators can devise proposals (which they submit for funding to their State 
Department of Education) calling for expenditure of funds in any or any com- 
bination of 13 kinds of career eaucation implementation activities called for 
in Section 8(a)(3) of the Act. Each not only has to devise her/his plan for 
spending these funds but, in addition, is responsible for preparing others and 
enlisting their support and involvement in the implementation of career 
education. It is vitally important to recognize that career education, unlike 
many other kinds of educational efforts, is not seen as something to be carried 
out only by a person carrying the title of "Career Education Coordinator," On 
the contrary, the primary task of the Career Education Coordinator is to 
make the implementation of career education a total community effort. Both 
professional educators, at the entire K-12 level, and members of the broader 
community are to become involved in this implementation effort. Like their 
counterparts at the State Department of Education level, these K'12 Career 
Education Coordinators are faced with a formidable set of challenges. 

As is true for State Career Education Coordinators, Federal funds for use in 
paying part-or all -of the salaries of local K~12 Career Education Coor- 
dinators is due to expire after 1983. When that time comes, both of these 
kinds of crucial positions will have to be funded with State and local resources 
-or else these vital positions will almost surely be abolished in many States 
and local communities. 

Over the decade of the 1 970s, it was * combination of State and local career 
education coordinators who served as the primary catalysts for initiating and 
sustaining career education efforts. There were only 49 State Career Educa- 
tion Coordinators employed at the end of 1980. Each will be a key determiner 
of the future for K-12 career education efforts. There were probably about 
1.000 local community coordinators of career education employed at the 
K 12 level by the end of 1980 who were experienced in career education. This 
small cadre of local K-12 career education coordinators, during the decade of 
the 1970s, were the persons who really "invented" career education through 
the innovative and creative approaches they devised for its implementation. 
They have, in addition, contributed greatly to refining the career education 
concept in helpful ways. Whatever it is we can say is known about career 
education in 1980 represents, to a considerable degree, the combined wisdom 
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and practical experiences these local K-12 career education coordinators 
have shared with each other — and with others. If some wonder how the career 
education movement managed to survivtf the decade of the 1970s, they can 
find the basic answer through studyin;^ liu i. lities and actions of these ex- 
perienced local K-12 career education r'^c-diuaiors. It is they who, above all 
others, created and gave substance to rh'. career education movement. The 
future of career education, during the decade of the 1980s, will depend more 
on this small band of experienced local K-12 career education coordinators 
than on any other single set of ''actors" in the entire career education move- 
ment. It is vital that they continue to be employed — and listened to. 
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Concluding Statement 



In this monograph. I have tried to provide a picture, based on my own per- 
sonal perspective both of what happened to the career education effort dur- 
ing the decade of the 1970s and what seems likely to happen during the 
decade of the 1980s. My perspective is obviously colored by the position I have 
occupied since February of 1974 when I became the Director, Office of Career 
Education, at the Federal level. The picture of career education presented 
here is as accurate as I know how to make it. That, of course, does not mean it 
is correct. Persons in other positions are almost sure, because of the perspec- 
tive they enjoy, to paint a different picture from that presented here. 

No matter who reviews what happened to career education during the 
decade of the 1970s, it seems to me that their conclusions will, like mine, sure- 
ly be generally positive. There is no doubt but that the career education 
movement did much more than only '^survive" the decade of the 1970s; i.e., it 
actually grew both in sophistication and in magnitude. 

It is very dangerous for anyone to attempt to make predictions for a full 
decade ahead, as I have tried to do in this monograph, with respect to any 
field. The predictions — and problems— I have voiced here are presented 
simply for what they are; namely, my best personal guesses with respect to 
what is likely to occur. If any copies of this monograph are in existence in 
1990, perhaps someone will want to look at these predictions and determine 
how many are right — and how many are wrong. Those doing so should keep 
in mind that these predictions were made under an assumption that fuither 
refinements in the conceptualization of career education — which obviously 
will continue to be required — will be built upon the basic conceptual picture 
presented here. Since the conceptual view presented here has been the result 
of the collective thinking and advice given me by more than 2,000 partici- 
pants in the 165 "miniconferences** I have conducted since coming to the 
Federal level, it seems to me that this is a reasonable assumption. That is, in- 
sofar as possible, the views I have expressed here represent a National—not a 
Ferfera/— position. In saying this, I am quite willing to admit that this '*Na- 
tional" view is obviously tainted with my own personal biases. There is no way 
to avoid that. 

As I look back on the decade of the 1970s, I find myself minimally satisfied 
but far from content with what, to date, has taken place in the career educa- 
tion movement. We have not advanced as far as I had hoped we would, but 
we have come further than I expected we would. Career education has 
demonstrated both the reasons why it is needed and its ability to deliver on its 
basic promises. It certainly has demonstrated itself to be considerably more 
than simply another educational fad. It has some substance and it has pro* 
duced some results. It is, in my opinion, ready to face the crucial challenges of 
the 1980s. 
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